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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


HUMANITY BREAKS IN 
(CC that artis cones as we are, or should be, to the idea 


that art is concerned only with plastic values, graphic 

co-efficients, chromatic factors, interrelated planes, 
and so forth, any picture which tells a story or shows any 
concern for humanity is handicapped from the start. Yet 
one cannot but feel that some humanity is returning to the 
walls of the art galleries. At the moment it creeps along quiet 
channels, but the great third wave of Neo-Victorianism looms 
on the horizon. Even G. F. Watts stirs in his vaults beneath 
the Tate Gallery, and we hear rumours of an exhibition of 
his works there to pay homage at the fiftieth anniversary 
of his death. It is already fashionable to admire Lardseer 
as a landscapist at least. 

Meantime, John Martin rides again with a show that 
has taken the town to the Whitechapel Art Gallery. Less 
than twenty years ago 
his three vast *‘Judg- 
ment” pictures, ‘“The 
Great Day of His 
Wrath,” ‘“The Plains 


of Heaven,”” and 
“The Last Judg- 
ment,”” fetched less 


than £7 together in 
the sale-room, which, 
since they are each 
approximately 6 ft. 
6 in. by to ft. 
works out at about 
8d. a square foot. 
When we recall that 
in 1855, and for the 
next twenty years, 
they triumphantly 
toured England and 
America as a special 
show, that his engrav- 
ings were in hundreds 
of thousands of Vic- 
torian homes, and 
that John Martin was 
the one great rival to 
Turner, the strange 
fluctuations of fashion 
are indicated. Since 
the war the tide has 
turned again. Was 
it the interest in Sur- 
realism? I cannot 
think so, for there is nothing truly Surrealist in these stunning 
inventions though his not inconsiderable imagination has 
full play. Whatever the cause, in 1946 Thomas Balston 
wrote a careful monograph ; Mr. Robert Frank instituted a 
lavish and painstaking search for the lost works, and when- 
ever he found one, bought it and had it thoroughly cleaned. 
The fact that no less than thirty-five of the pictures showing 
at Whitechapel are his show how successful this enthusiastic 
collector was. In 1951, with his help, Newcastle-on- Iyne 
staged an imposing one-man show; and this exhibition at 
Whitechapel is also largely due to the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Frank, who, alas, died quite recently. 

John Martin is madly romantic, magnificently apocalyp- 
tic, and yet he has a truth to nature and collected che scenery 
for Babylon or Gomorrah or the Plains of Heaven from the 
locality round his native Newcastle. In these terms moun- 
tains tower above the doomed cities, heaven is torn by 
lightning or the fires of the wrath of God, the waters swirl 
in deluge or are caught up in monstrous whirlwinds, palaces 
and temples crash, and vast multitudes seeth in terror 
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beneath the universal destruction. Martin set himself the 
most impossible tasks and so very nearly fulfilled them that 
we cannot but be impressed even as we smile at his exaggera- 
tions. His figure drawing is often poor (but so was that of 
his rival Turner, who used figures in much the same way). 
Everything is theatrical and melodramatic. Yet there is a 
sense of the elemental about him : earth, air, fire, and water, 
those elemental things in which Turner delighted, he too 
makes his own. The tendency to compare him with Turner 
is inevitable, though, of course, misleading. One is tempted 
to say that Martin is Turner without taste ; but so is Turner. 
He remains impressive if only as a result of his enormous 
machines and prodigious industry. The near-sublimity of 
his ‘‘Plains of Heaven,”’ or the sense of man’s smallness 
against the nightmare vastness of nature in ‘‘Sadak in search 
of the Waters of Ob- 
livion” ; these things 
create a mood of awe. 
There is, too, a feeling 
of compulsion about 
such art which is all 
too often lacking in 
the work of our own 
day. One further as- 
pect should earn our 
praise : the still, small 
voice in the water- 
colours which reveal 
a more sensitive phase 
of John Martin. The 
“Allegory, Sunset,”’ 
for instance, has no 
trickery. It shows 
that he was an artist 
as well as a sensa- 
tionalist, that he could 
be lovely as well as 
lurid. 

One other fascin- 
ating exhibition away 
in the East End of 
London should be 
linked with that of 
John Martin: Thomas 
Bewick ai the Bethnal 
Green Museum, 
Strangely enough, 
both men belong to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but here the likeness ends, for never was there a quieter art 
than this of Bewick. Apprenticed as an engraver because of 
his penchant for drawing everywher2, the lad was given the 
duller jobs of this provincial craftsman’s workshop, but out 
of them he evolved that sensitive technique for expressing 
form and tone by engraving on boxwood. After his appren- 
ticeship and a short time wandering the country-side as an 
itinerant artist, he returned to his master Bielby as a partner, 
and during the twenty years of that association most of the 
famous books and works were produced. Bielby was an 
enthusiastic amateur naturalist, and wrote the General 
History of Quadrupeds, and subsequently, A History of 
British Birds, and these Bewick illustrated. It is not too 
much to claim that his art of wood-engraving illustration 
which flourished from that time until it was supplanted by 
photographic and mechanical processes was born in the 
pages of Bewick’s works. He was himself the responsible 
author of the second volume of the Birds. 

Even more important and delightful than the animals and 
birds themselves were the vignettes of the local scenery 
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and of the country life he loved, with which he decorated the 
chapters. Tiny as they so often were, they were endowed 
with life and air. One of the surprising and fascinating 
groups of exhibits at Bethnal Green is that of the water- 
colours which he made in preparation for these. There is 
something slightly amusing in the thought that Thomas 
Bewick’s most gentle glimpses of rural England and John 
Martin's lightning-riven mountain escarpments and rivers 
in terrifying flood were alike derived from the local scenery 
around the Newcastle-on-Tyne of their days. Art, however 
derived from nature, is certainly created in the eye and the 
imagination of the artist. 

The industrial north of England gives the background for 
yet another of the important Exhibitions of the Month: 
that of L. S. Lowry at the Lefevre Gallery. Lowry has made 
the grim ugliness of mills and factories, the landscape of 
smoking chimneys and drab streets, the multitudes of ant-like 
anonymous and identical figures, his own. So mannered is 
he that we might logically expect to become a little bored by 
his reiteration of matter and manner ; but, in fact, there is a 
certain indefinable charm even in the subject in his hands. 
Which probably means that despite his naive air of realism 
he isn’t a realist but another romantic. Those tiny figures 
with legs and feet which my wife aptly described as ‘‘bed- 
stockings,”” may be “‘Going to Work,” or ‘‘The Second 
Shift”; but in paint they are a positively gay confetti of 
colour. 

Those hundreds of chimneys belching smoke may 
be, in fact, creating the death-dealing ‘‘smog’’ which is 
one of the problems of our over-industrialised and urbanised 
civilisation ; but in design they are so many balancing up- 
rights against the horizontals of his roads and pavements. 
A moment’s analysis reveals that he forces all this and uses 
its esthetic possibilities to the utmost. One of the most 
fascinating pictures in the present exhibition is called ‘‘Jetty 
at Knott-End, near Fleetwood.”” The upper half is a rect- 
angle given over to one of his typical cloudless and colourless 
skies ; the foreground to another colourless rectangle of 
drab shore with a few scattered pin-figures; diagonally 
across the middle rectangle, stretching practically from side 
to side of the picture the hard line of the jetty thrusts upward 
and inward from the right, and in very forced perspective 
along its whole length a mass of tiny figures hurry to catch 
the tiny waiting boat. Thus described it sounds an essay in 
the ugly-ugly typical of our time, but it is wholly delightful. 
In some strange way we are identified with those figures 
whose unity of purpose causes them all to walk at the same 
angle. It is this human quality in Lowry’s work which 
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St. George and the Dragon. By John 
Martin. Signed and dated 1813. Oil 
on canvas, 25 in. * 36 in. 

John Mitchell Gallery. 


gives it much of its appeal, though 
on this occasion he has essayed a 
few country scenes as a variation 
on his usual theme, not yet quite 
successfully, I would say; but 
they are individual, and the softer 
lines of nature may eventually 
take an important place in his art 
alongside the industrial scenery 
which we associate with him. 

Yet another artist who is evid- 
ently still feeling out for an 
ultimate style, but whose work 
through its several changes 
has always been integrated by its deep human feeling is 
Michael Ayrton, who has a show at the Redfern Gallery. 

He is very mannered. Any of his pictures would 
exemplify perfectly the axioms quoted from Herman, though 
his work is so remote in its poetic beauty from that of the 
other artist. To begin with, Ayrton’s colour is deep, rich 
and satisfying, smooth in his own peculiar way and softened 
by his kind of brushwork. His figures are also poetic rather 
than realistic, but have a beauty peculiarly their own which 
somehow embraces the distortion of the heads with their 
tiny pointed chins and pursed mouths. In fact, one is not 
actively aware of it as distortion ; the word does not seem to 
apply. These are simply creatures of a poetic world of his 
imagination living their own intense, interior life. That he 
can be realistic is shown by a portrait of Constant Lambert, 
an absolutely straightforward piece of painting. He is 
sometimes concerned with the pure patterning of things as 
in the still-life or the picture of “‘White Cat at Night.” 

“Pool at Bradfields” shows the application of his style to 
landscape, and it is good. But it is in the figure-subjects, 
especially in ‘‘Blind Girl with Sculpture,’’ where one feels 
the intensity of the touch of her hands on the sculptured 
head; in “‘The Whistler in the Field,”’ or in ‘Sleeping 
Shepherd,” that he succeeds entirely. Also in the more 
nearly realistic study of a child peering over the towel in 
“Clothes Horse,” or the bathing toys in the two pictures 
‘Figures on a Jetty.”” Not the least part of Michael Ayrton’s 
success comes from the fact that he does not intrude or insist 
on himself. The art technique does not get in the way of 
the vision he wishes to convey. Moreover, he still, I suspect, 
believes in that old-fashioned thing, Beauty. 

One wishes he could convert the three artists who share 
the Redfern with him to this view, though Bryan Wynter 
does seem to be moving towards it, especially in his harbours, 
‘“Newlyn,” and ‘‘Mousehole.” 

Mannerist again: Keith Vaughan at the Leicester. Is he, 
too, mannered, and so run to a formula that one is a little 
bored ? For my taste, yes ; and, in truth. I find the formula 
rather empty. It may be that it is the lack of human quality 
in his figures. He has none of that inner world which makes 
Michael Ayrton so attractive an artist. His humanity has 
become as much a pattern and an abstraction as if he were 
reducing them tothespikes and smudges of advanced modern- 
ism—except that Vaughan achieves a pleasant pattern with 
his single or grouped nudes. So he stands on the borderline 
of this humanist art which I found to be present in the 
galleries this month—a portent, I would hope, of things to 
come. 
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Fig. I. 


Trumpet. Silver. 


HE growth and the decline of reputations could afford 

the material for a long moral essay which we shall not 

now attempt to put on paper. It is enough to remind 
readers that until the Rev. J. Smith published the famous 
diary in 1825, Samuel Pepys was remembered merely as the 
benefactor of a Cambridge college. Pepys’s career ran 
parallel to that of Williamson, but although the latter in his 
lifetime beat the diarist in every round, he is virtually 
forgotten. Only the discovery in some neglected corner of 
Cobham Hall or of the library of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
of a manuscript autobiography of Williamson, could redress 
the balance by revealing how well the technique of ‘‘lifeman- 
ship” was understood in the XVIIth century. 

Williamson was born at Bridekirk in Cumberland in 
1633—the same year as Pepys. In due course he found his 
way to Queen’s College, Oxford, which long has had special 
links with the northern counties. He won golden opinions 
there, so that by 1660 he was a highly valued fellow who 
mingled freely in that circle of brilliant young men who 
were later to form the nucleus of the Royal Society. Pepys, 
on the other hand, had not made much of Cambridge, 
though he retained a kindly feeling for the place, but had had 
time to get his foot on to a bottom rung of the Civil Service. 
The Restoration made an immediate improvement in the 
fortunes of both young men, but we need not follow every 
step in the career of either. Williamson decided to seek his 
fortune in London and in July 1660 obtained a job in the 
office of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, and secured 
a letter from the king to his college requesting that his non- 
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below in a heart. London hallmark for 1670. Courtesy of the 
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SIR- JOSEPH WILLIAMSON 


BY C. C. OMAN 


residence might be excused. In 1662, Sir Henry Bennett 
(later Arlington of the Cabal) became his chief, who, loving 
ease rather than business, as he explained to Evelyn, allowed 
Williamson to make himself essential to him. All sorts of 
lucrative opportunities were open to him, such as running the 
Royal Oak lottery, and within a few years he was undoubtedly 
a rich man. In 1666, therefore, he could well afford to 
present to his college a silver trumpet (Fig. I). A curious 
stipulation of the fourteenth-century founder, Robert de 
Eglesfield, a royal chaplain laid down that the college should 
be summoned to dinner by a trumpet as was usual at Court. 
Hitherto a brass trumpet had sufficed and the Provost, in his 
letter of thanks, suggested that a silver trumpet was perhaps 
not a very appropriate form of invitation to ‘‘a mess of 
pottage and twopenny commons.” A less flattering rumour 
tells that the gift was occasioned by the fear of trouble over 
the sub-letting of his college rooms. The convenience of 
retaining a hide-out in Oxford had, moreover, been brought 
home in the previous year, when the Court had come there 
in order to avoid the Plague. The trumpet, like many other 
pieces made to order, is entirely unmarked. It is 30] in. 
long. Whatever may have been the motives which had 
prompted his first gift, the college did not have to wait long 
for another testimony to his gratitude, since in 1668 he 
presented a magnificent ewer and dish made by the silver- 
smith whose mark was a crowned S and who was probably 
Charles Shelley. The dish had a diameter of 25} in. and is 
used for the annual ‘‘Boar’s Head Feast.”’ In the centre are 
engraved the Williamson arms and the crest of a stag’s head. 
Evelyn tells us that Joseph was the ‘‘sonn of a poore clergy- 
man somewhere in Cumberland,” so that it is not surprising 
that he was at this stage uncertain about his crest. On this 
occasion he used the crest of the Middlesex and Northamp- 
tonshire branches of his family, but ever after he used one 
resembling those used by the northern Williamsons, a 
ducal coronet from which issues what is variously described 
as a falcon, a dragon’s head with wings endorsed, a demi- 
griffin segreant, ora demi-wyvern. The ewer is of a modified- 
helmet form with a harp-shaped handle. After another gap 
of two years the college received the Provost’s Porringer 
(Fig. II). It is attractively decorated with cut-card work and 
is 2} in. high. The maker’s mark is a heart enclosing W N 
above a quatrefoil. 

Fortune continued to favour Williamson, and on 
January 12th, 1672, he became Clerk of the Council and 
received a knighthood. Two years later, whilst still only 
forty-one years of age, he became Principal Secretary of 
State. In the same year he presented a set of communion 
plate to the parish church of Queenborough. The set con- 
sists of a chalice of goblet shape, a paten cover and a salver 
paten, and are the work of the silversmith who had provided 
the Queen’s College ewer and dish. The occasion of this 
benefaction is not clear, since Williamson had not as yet any 
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property in Kent. Queenborough was, however, a parlia- 
mentary borough, and he may have felt a little uncertain 
about his seat at Thetford which he had secured three years 
eatlier. 

Pepys seems to have joined the Clothworkers’ Company 
because their hall was conveniently situated near to his house. 
Williamson was probably introduced by Lord O’Brien, whose 
widow he subsequently married. At any rate, in 1676 he 
served as master and celebrated the event with two magnifi- 
cent gifts. The first of these is a gilt standing cup (Fig. III) 
on a baluster stem and surmounted by a cover bearing his 
new crest of a falcon arising from a ducal coronet. It is 
224 in. high. The second is a square scroll salt (Fig. IV) 
standing 9} in. high. Both are the work of a goidsmith whose 
mark was RM in monogram. 

It must have been embarrassing for Pepys to follow as 
master a predecessor with quite such expensive tastes. 
However, he accepted the challenge, although in much 
less affluent circumstances, and few will dispute that his 
cup and his ewer and basin are even finer. It is fairly clear 
that Pepys and Williamson never really hit it off. Years 
ago, in 1663, Pepys had commented ‘‘a pretty understanding 
and accomplished man, but a little conceited.”’ In the year 
of Williamson’s mastership he had come up against him 
over a stupid little affair. A young friend, Daniel Skinner, 
had been amanuensis to John Milton, a notorious republican 
recently deceased, and whilst in England had been warned 
by Williamson not to publish any of the manuscript works 
which he had in his possession. This Skinner had readily 
agreed to, but notwithstanding his undertaking, he found 
that the embassy had been warned that he was a suspected 
man when he visited Holland shortly afterwards. He 
appealed to Pepys, who went round to see Williamson at 
once, but was forced to write back that ‘‘such apprehensions 
do still remain in him of the possible impressions which 
Mr. Milton and his writings may have wrought in you that 
I do not find him to be prevailed with for the absolving you 
readily of the crime.” 

The Popish Plot cost Williamson his job, but only lead 
him to rearrange his activities. Though he had represented 
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Thetford since 1669, it was not until 1678 (when the political 
situation was most difficult) that he decided to present to 
the borough a great mace and a sword. The mace is 53 in. 
long and conforms to the standard pattern which was being 
used freely in the reign of Charles II owing to the need of 
replacing the civic insignia destroyed or mutilated under the 


Commonwealth. It bears no marks. The grant of a sword 
had been made to Thetford in 1578 by Elizabeth I, and 
presumably the borough had possessed one before William- 
son came forward with his gift, which will bear comparison 
with any civic sword of its date in the country. It (Fig. V) 
is 52 in. long and has a Solingen blade. The hilt has straight 
quillons ending in lion heads. On either sides of the pommel 
are figures of Justice and Wisdom. 

On December 12th, 1678, at the age of forty-five, he 
married an old friend, Catherine, Lady O’Brien. Had she 
been only the widow of the eldest son of an Irish earl 
tongues would not have wagged. She was, however, the 
daughter of George Stuart, Lord D’Aubigny, and a fourth 
cousin of the King. Six years earlier she had inherited what 
remained of the fortune of her brother Charles, Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, and her then husband had bought 
out the widow’s (La Belle Stuart) right to his principal 
residence, Cobham Hall, Kent. The bride obtained a 
husband with plenty of money wherewith to revive her 
estates, whilst he obtained a country house of the first class. 
He had undoubtedly hoped for a great increase of social 
status, but in fact he got just as much as money can buy. 
Though he had lived in some state before his marriage, it is 
likely that the superb silver-mounted bellows engraved with 
his arms, which reached the Ashmolean Museum with the 
Farrer Collection, belongs to his Cobham Hall period (Fig. 
VI). It appears to be the only surviving piece of plate made 
for Williamson’s personal use. 

Within a few months of his marriage he had presented a 
set of communion plate, consisting of a chalice with paten- 
cover, salver paten and flagon, to the church of Cobham. 
They are not specially remarkable, though they were made 
by the goldsmith who had supplied the gifts for the Cloth- 
workers two years earlier. 







































































Fig. V. Sword of 
State. Gilt. Dated 
1678. Courtesy of the 
Borough of Thetford. 























Fig. VII. Standing 
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Pepys only lost his job for a short time owing to the 
Popish Plot. In the long run this proved a misfortune, as 
he lost it irretrievably when his old master at the Admiralty 
got driven from the throne. Williamson had not got back his 
office (partly because public opinion could not stomach his 
marriage), but was not in 1688 considered to be too closely 
associated with the deposed king. On the other hand, Sir 
William Temple had noted that the future William III 
had found him too much of a wind-bag when he had come to 
Holland some years earlier. Williamson, however, owed 
everything to the fact that his employers found him useful, 
and in the end William found him a job. At the age of 
sixty-three he was sent as one of the plenipotentiaries to 
sign the Peace of Ryswick on February roth, 1697. 

A few months before his journey to Holland he had been 
in Ireland, perhaps in connection with business connected 
with the estate of his wife’s first husband. The City of 
Dublin made him a freeman, and to show his appreciation he 
presented in return what is probably the largest extant piece 
of Irish plate. This cup (Fig. VII) is the work of Thomas 
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Fig. VI. Bellows. No marks. About 1680. Courtesy of the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


Bolton and bears the Dublin hall mark for 1695. It is 
28} in. high—six inches taller than the cup given to the 
Clothworkers twenty years earlier—and is engraved 
with his arms proudly impaling those of his aristocratic 
wife, and with the inscription : ‘“The gift of the Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Williamson Knight to the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Commons, and Citizens 
of the City of Dublin Anno Dom 1696.”" The cover is 
surmounted by Sir Joseph’s falcon crest. Three years 
later the citizens exacted from Sir William Fownes, a 
rich Dublin merchant, another cup which they 
stipulated should be made like the Williamson Cup; 
it is so like it that it even has his crest on the cover. 

The jaunt to Holland proved to be Williamson’s 
last taste of government favour. He died on October 
3rd, 1701, and was buried in the Duke of Richmond’s 
vault in Westminster Abbey. Did Pepys and Evelyn 
chuckle at the thought of the old climber mingling 
with the very best company ! 

Of the many bequests in his will one is of interest 
to us: ‘‘to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester my 
set of Guilt Communion Plate heretofore y*° Duke of 
Richmonds, which I redeemed.” Thanks largely to 
this benefaction, Rochester is as well supplied with 
fine old plate as any English cathedral. The set 
consists of a pair of chalices and covers of Gothic form, 
a pair of patens with covers, a pair of flagons, an alms 
dish and a pair of candlesticks in the baroque style. 
All bear the maker’s mark of a hound sejant and the 
hallmark for 1653. It is curious to note that the young 
Earl of Lichfield, as he then was, remained undisturbed 
at Cobham, although his father had been slain in the 
Royalist ranks at Edgehill. Another set of communion 
plate made by the same goldsmith in 1654 remains at 
Staunton Harold, Leics., and is also a relic of a minor belong- 
ing to a Royalist family, who was helping to keep the Anglican 
tradition alive. 

So much for Sir Joseph Williamson and his gifts of plate. 
Both in his lifetime and by his will he made many other 
sorts of gifts which it is not our concern to chronicle. 
Historians of his Oxford college have tended to picture him 
as a poor scholar who made good. His contemporaries 
generally disliked him and sought for an ignoble motive for 
each benefaction. Neither appears to have been a just 
estimate. Let us agree that he was a cold, calculating and 
successful climber. None the less he was also capable of 


many acts of generosity from which he could have derived 

no sort of benefit, and we must allow him the credit for 

them. One thing is certain—he had a very good eye for 
late ! 

‘ Thanks are due to the owners of all the pieces illustrated 

and to the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths for allowing 

the reproduction of their photographs of all except Fig. VII. 








OLLECTORS, perhaps more than any others, must 
( be benefited by the opening to the public of so many 
of our great houses, for they are thereby enabled to 
study collections which often rival those of the museums, 
until lately their only source of first-hand knowledge. The 
collection of ceramics at Aynhoe Park, near Banbury, is 
outstanding in several regards. Not only does it offer an 
object lesson in the development of pottery and porcelain over 
the past five hundred years, but in addition its pieces are 
almost without exception perfect and the finest of their 
kind, and are continually being added to by an owner who 
is himself a discriminating collector. Certainly, this is by 
no means merely a static accumulation of such family pieces 
as are ordinarily found in a home of such historical interest. 
There can be no doubt as to what is the outstanding 
part of the considerable collection. The old ‘‘Cold Bathroom”’ 
designed by Sir John Soane has been joined on to a new 
Chinese Room in order to house a remarkable array of 
Persian wares and Chinese monochromes, displayed to 
colourful advantage in well-lighted arched recesses, against 
a becoming grey background. The former wares date for 
the most part to the XIVth and XVth centuries, and include 
fine examples of the Rhages and Sultanabad types. Here are 
the inimitable lustres in rich orange-gold and dark copper, 
the glowing turquoise and green glazes, the pigments in 
black, brown, and mazarine, and the life, brilliance, and 
well-spaced design which are characteristics of the finest 
Persian ceramics. Outstanding amid so much beauty are 
some oblong tiles from the tomb of Shah Abbas II. They 
were made in the 1660's, and represent horsemen with 
falcons on their right hands, moulded in high relief, and 
coloured in turquoise, black, and brown on a deep mazarine 
ground. A similar tile, but in reverse, is pictured in Chaffers’ 
Keramic Gallery, Fig. 544. Another shape of tile takes the 
form of an eight-pointed star. There are fourteen of them, 
decorated with flowers, plants, and fantastic phoenixes, 
and with sentences from the Koran written around the 
borders. These lovely pieces of lustre faience date from the 
XIVth century. Our eyes are drawn irresistibly to a lovely 
splash of colour in the form of a XIIIth century globular 
bottle, decorated with three bands of hanging rosettes 
around the upper portion, and covered with a rich, trans- 
lucent, uneven turquoise glaze. The characteristic mazarine 
is well shown as a monochrome on a tall, tapering bottle 
made about 1650, which bears a restrained necklet of white 
arabesque design. For those who prefer the attraction of 
unadorned form there are some semi-translucent bowls of 
XVIth century Gombron ware, of a delicately warm ivory 
tone, with a tender, waxen glaze, and with the fritt-porcelain 
body pierced in glaze-filled slashes in the rice grain patterns 
which are more often seen on Chinese wares. 
An archway leads to the monochromes and to a blaze of 
bright colour and pleasing shapes. Here are eighteen recesses, 
each filled with its well-arranged complement of a single 
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colour, and yet in no way clashing with its neighbour. 
Most of the pieces were made during the Ch’ing era, and 
there are many rarities, including some from the best of all 
periods, the reign of the emperor K’ang Hsi (1662-1722). 
It is difficult to single out pieces for special mention ; every 
one is a specimen of its kind, and colour is so much a matter 
of taste. That wonderful, sombre invention of the K’ang Hsi, 
the mirror black or black gold, is to be seen in its many 
varieties, from the dark coffee-brown to the lustrous, even 
black, in one or two cases bearing gold decoration which is 
apparently original and not, as is so often the case, a later 
restoration (Fig. I). Close to these pieces is a case of other 
glazes also derived from iron, of mingled browns, blacks, 
and olive-green, outstanding among which is a stately little 
bottle-shaped vase in dull green, around which is coiled a 
lizard, picked out in the Imperial tea-dust glaze. A similar 
piece is known in the Eumorfopolous Collection. 

Cobalt and manganese produced the blues, purples, and 
lavenders, and the collection is rich in the rarer, paler tones, 
the delicate clair-de-lune or moon white. A perfect gem of 
this class is a small, flat bowl with an inverted rim, bearing 
the mark of Yung Chéng (1723-35). It was exhibited at the 
1948 Exhibition of the Oriental Ceramic Society, and a 
similar bowl is illustrated in Honey’s Chinese Porcelain of the 
K’hang Hsi, Yung Chéng, and Ch’ien Lung Periods, Pl. 16a. 
In Fig. I is shown a shapely stem cup in aubergine, decorated 
with a delicately incised design of lotus. Peach bloom, with 
its almost invisible mottlings of russet and green, is well 
represented, and is seen to perfection in a bee-hive shaped 
water-pot of the K’ang Hsi period, similar to one in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (Ref. as above, Pl. 13a). Its 
colour is the palest pinkish-red, and it bears only the 
minutest traces of green. 

Yellow is known to have been reserved for the use of the 
Emperor, and it is seen here in many varieties, from canary- 
yellow to mustard-yellow, and in some cases tending towards 
brown or green. Some specimens are finely crackled, and 
some bear almost invisible incised patterns. Greens include 
apple-green and opaque green, and the related sang-de-boeuf, 
the famous lang yao of the Chinese, is well represented by a 
wonderful range of crimsons and maroons. Indeed, these 
colours and the dark corals, vermilions, and near-oranges of 
the rouge-de-fer class, some with designs in gold, are among 
the finest of the monochromes, and without the aid of colour 
photography it is impossible adequately to describe them. 
We illustrate, nevertheless, the perfect shape of a fluted, 
shallow bowl, of a lovely pale raspberry tone, which is 
reminiscent of the colour of a fine ruby-back plate in its even 
luminosity (Fig. I). Last but not least are the turquoises, 
splendidly clear and vivid, mostly of the K’ang Hsi period, 
many with incised decoration, and ranging in tone from 
kingfisher-blue to peacock-green. 

Fig. II illustrates imperfectly three pieces of flambé ware, 
the lovely transmutation glazes of richly mingled red, 


FISHER 


CHINESE MONOCHROMES. 
(1. to r.) 


Stem cup (pa pei) covered in fine aubergine 
glaze. Diam. 64 in. XVIIth-XVIIIth 
century. 


Shallow fluted dish covered with ruby 
glaze. Diam. 7 in. Seal mark and period 
Ch’ien Lung. 

Bowl covered with lustrous mirror black 
(wu chin) glaze, with gold design. Diam. 
73 in. K’ang Hsi. 


Fig. I. 
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FLAMBE GLAZES. 
(1. to r.) 

Vase with elephant head handles. Flambé 
(yao pien) glaze, purple streaked with 
sang-de-boeuf on fawn. Height 7 in. 

XVIIIth century. 

Bowl with animal head handles. Brilliant 
sang-de-boeuf glaze. Diam. atrim 5} in. 
Seal mark and period of Yung Chéng. 
Vase of mei p’ing shape covered with 
flambé glaze, celadon green streaked with 
purple. Height 7} in. XVIIIth century. 


Fig. II. 


lavender, grey, blue, and buff which 
were at first obtained accidentally but 
which were later secured at will. The 
well - controlled, downward - flowing 
glaze which caused the well-known 
streaked and broken colours is seen 
to perfection on many fine K’ang 
Hsi examples. 

The white porcelain of Té Hua in the province of 
Fukien, the blanc-de-chine of the French, served as a model 
for the potters of early St. Cloud, Mennecy, Meissen, Bow, 
and Chelsea, and the collection includes many rare and 
perfect specimens, ranging in colour from snow-white to 
warm ivory, but always closely covered with the typical 
unctuous, soft-looking glaze which the Japanese copyists 
could never achieve. To the student of perfect form and 
accomplished modelling Fukien porcelain represents the 
peak of perfection ; it is the most exquisite creation of the 
Oriental potter, for being white (and being used for ritual 
vessels in the worship of Jupiter, the Year Star) it had of 
necessity to be flawless. The finest, and probably the 
earliest piece of white ware is a lovely and rare bowl of the 
period of Hsuan Té (1426-35), thinly potted, absolutely 
pure white, and decorated with a reticent lace-work running 
foliate and floral design, so delicately that it is practically 
invisible until held against the light. Fig. III shows ornamen- 
tal pieces, for figures of deities and mortals, incense vases, 
boxes, birds, and animals were the main subjects chosen for 
modelling in blanc-de-chine. The fat, jovial fellow is Pou Tai, 
the God of Contentment (later to be copied in this country 
in salt-glazed and Whieldon pottery), and the madonna-like 
figure is the famous Kuan Yin, Goddess of Mercy, a favourite 
subject for inferior, greyish imitations. The tall Ming vase 
is typical of the decorative style of applied prunus blossoms 
which inspired our own Bow potters. Among other rare 
examples we find a lovely little globular tea-pot, some small 
and dainty four-lobed vases which inspired the modellers 
of Lund’s Bristol and early Worcester, a strongly modelled 
cockerel, and an extremely rare and perfect crab, 7 in. in 
width, remarkable for its fine colour and exquisite glaze, 
and for its lifelike and virile modelling. Lovely in quite 
another way are some attractive double-walled bowls, the 
outer elaborately pierced and, particularly in one instance, 
standing well apart from the inside wall. 

On leaving with some reluctance this 
little treasure-house of Chinese art, we 
wander through many rooms, each with its 
cabinets, and along the main corridor in 
which lovely ceramics are incidental. The 
enthusiast cannot fail to notice, on his 
arrival, a large pair of XVth century lustre 


Fig. IV. CONTINENTAL WHITE 


PORCELAIN (lI. to r.) 

Hochst figure of a Fiddler, about 1775. Height 5 in. 
Sevres model of a Sphinx, in white biscuit, about 
1780. 

Capo-di-Monte figure of a Gallant, one of a pair, 
about 1775. 

(below) Capo-di-Monte small busts in classical 
style. About 1775. 






Fig. III. CHINESE WHITE PORCELAIN. (I. to r.) 


Seated figure of Pou Tai. Fukien. Height 54 in. XVIIth-XVIIIth 


century. 
Bottle with prunus sprigs in relief. Fukien. Height gin. Ming 
Figure of Kuan Yin. Fukien. Height 7} in. XVIIth-XVIIIth century 


chargers of Valencia Hispano-Moresque ware, nor can he 
overlook, further on, an equally imposing pair of early 
XVIIIth century jars of large size in Moustiers faience of the 
Oléry period, painted in typical Chinese style. The Murillo 
Room is the Orangery of Sir John Soane, and its valuable 
pictures are enhanced by much fine porcelain and pottery. 
Here is a cabinet of European white porcelain, both glazed 
and biscuit, of figures from Nymphenburg, Capo-di-Monte, 
Nove, Héchst, Meissen, and Sévres. (Fig. IV.) A Héchst 
fiddler in creamy paste, sculptured in great detail and 
strength of line, has poised his violin since his creation about 
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APOLLO 








Fig. V. PAIR BOW FIGURES, about 1765-70. Height 8in. Anchor 
and dagger mark in reddish-brown. 


1775, awaiting the command of a contemporary gallant and 
his lady, from Capo-di-Monte, who face him in anticipation 
across the shelf. Two Sévres sphinxes look upon them 
enigmatically; they are of the later ‘‘hard paste,’’ made under 
Boizot about 1780, colder it is true, than the rarer vieux 
Sevres, but well modelled and rare, probably made in the 
likeness of Court beauties, and similar in style to our own 
Bow models of the actress Peg Woffington. In the same 
cabinet, beautiful in quite a different way, are some Viennese 
cups and saucers of about 1810, whose somewhat brassy, 
ostentatious gilding is relieved by meticulous and colourful 
landscape painting. 

The companion cabinet contains polychrome Continental 
and English figures, outstanding among which is a perfect 
and rare pair of Bow shepherd and shepherdess (Fig. V). 
This beautiful pair is typical of the 1765-70 period, wich its 
fine modelling, rococo bases, strong colours, and the 
reddish-brown mark of the anchor and dagger. Here, too, 
is a pair of Derby musicians (Fig. VI), 8 in. in height, and 
with the bocage in mint condition. Similar pairs, of the same 
subjects but varying widely in detail, were made at Bow and 
Chelsea (cf. Cat. 1948 E.C.C. Exhibition, No. 197, and 
Herbert Allen Collection, Plates 10 and 13). At Derby, too, 
was made a famous set of the Seasons, in which Summer is 
represented by a girl with a wheatsheaf, and Autumn by a 
boy carrying a bundle of sticks. The old Derby price list 
refers to ‘‘A set of Seasons, from French”’ (cf. Herbert Allen 
Collection, Pl. 33), but in this cabinet we find just such a 
pair in Hochst porcelain of the 1765-1774 period, finely 
modelled and painted in the most fresh-looking, brilliant 
enamels. Fine naturalistic flower painting is to be seen on a 








Fig. VI. PAIR DERBY FIGURES of SHEPHERD and SHEP- 
HERDESS, about 1765. Height 8 in. 


BOW VASE and COVER, about 1755. Height 11 in. 


Nove two-handled bowl, cover, and stand, reputedly painted 
by Parolin, and a pair of Nymphenburg bottle-shaped vases 
and a large casket, dated about 1775, compel admiration by 
the remarkably fine green scale-pattern accompanying their 
flowers and figure painting in pastoral style. Capo-di- Monte 
porcelain of the early 1750’s is rare, and is well represented 
by a pair of tall handleless cups bearing the fleur-de-lys 
mark, thinly potted, and painted with landscapes with a fine 
brush, and by several handled cups painted in a particularly 
misty style with pastoral scenes, and bearing the same mark. 

The incidental furnishing of this lofty room includes a 
small collection of Italian majolica dishes and plates dating 
from the XVth to the XVIIth centuries, painted in colours 
and in blue. In the latter class are two especially fine 
examples made at Savona about 1670 (cf. European Ceramic 
Art, W. B. Honey, Pl. 67b). Nothing is rarer, and nothing 
has been more imitated than the almost legendary Palissy 
ware of the XVIth century. Here, in pride of place among 
the more colourful majolica, is a magnificent oval dish 
(Fig. VII), moulded in high relief with a portrait group of 
Henry IV of France, his wife, and his children, and delicately 
coloured in yellow, blue, green, grey, and brown glazes. 
The underside is mottled brownish-purple, which charac- 
teristic is claimed to be a feature of the work of Palissy’s 
assistants or followers (L’Oeuvres de Bernard Palissy, 
MM. Delange et Borneau), and certainly, since the great 
potter died about the same time as Henry IV came to the 
throne, there may be some truth in that statement. However 
that may be, nothing could detract from the fragile beauty 
and subdued coloured glazes of this forerunner of our own 
Astbury and Whieldon pottery. 

Fine Meissen porcelain is to be found scattered through- 
out the corridors and rooms. Pride of place must, of course, 
be given to the historical service found by General William 
Cartwright on the field of Waterloo, and believed to have 
been left behind, in its red leather travelling cases, by 
Napoleon himself. Here it is in the dining room, set out 
as though for a banquet, each plate and dish bearing a 
different minutely painted view of Dresden within royal blue 
borders (Fig. VIII), and with its comports and centre- 
pieces supported on winged cherubs modelled in the finest 
white biscuit. Each view is named, and the whole service, 
apart from its intrinsic fine quality and decorative value, 
is a valuable record of the Dresden of olden days. There is 
other Meissen of quite a different sort, notably examples ot 
the accomplished Hausmalerei, or outside-decorated ware. 
Several pieces of the thinnest, whitest tea-ware of the 1730's 
were painted in gold chinoiseries in the Augsberg workshops 
of Bartholomaus Seuter (Fig. VIII and ‘‘German Porcelain,” 


Fig. VII. PALISSY OVAL DISH, moulded, and painted with 


coloured glazes. About 1589. Length 12 in. 

















Fig. VIII. 
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MEISSEN PORCELAIN. 





(1. to r.) 


Cup and saucer, painted in enamels and gold at the Bayreuth studios of J. F. Metzsch, in the style of Dannhofer, about 1740. 
Bowl, painted in gold at the Ausberg studios of Bartholomaus Seuter, about 1730. 


Plate, painted with a view in Dresden within a royal blue border. 


Honey, Pl. 20B), and in a more sombre style is a part tea 
service carefully painted in dark sepia and gold at the same 
studio (cf. European Ceramic Art, Honey, Pl. XIII). Haus- 
malerei in the polychrome style is represented by several 
pieces painted in enamels at Bayreuth in the workshops of 
J. F. Metzsche, in the style, if not by the hand, of the master 
Dannhofer (Fig. VIII). We cannot overlook, as we pass 
through the Soane drawing room, a pair of XVII Ith century 
large urns in the finest mazarine, mounted in ormolu, and 
bearing the genuine initials of Frederick Augustus, who gave 
these fine pieces to the family. 

On our way through the rooms many important pieces 
of Chinese and Continental porcelain and pottery lie on 
either hand. A blaze of colour is provided by a wonderful 
pair of famille-rose jardiniéres, quite 3 ft. in height, mounted 
on contemporary ormolu stands, and painted with chrysan- 
themums, flowering shrubs, and birds. These, with a pair of 
equally brilliant vases and covers in the same style, are 
typical of the finest products of the Yung Chéng period. 
Nearby stands a pair of vases made in the Milan faience of 
Félice Clerici, rare, and lovely in their typical Imari colouring 
of blue, red, and gold. The other decorative extreme com- 
prises a small collection of Bavarian beer mugs, some of 
them in the moulded white stoneware of XVIth century 
Sieburg, others in brown, with coloured enamels, of XVIIth 
century Kreussen manufacture (cf. European Ceramic Art, 
Honey, Pl. 13a). 

Pieces of English porcelain 
are usually in the minority in 
collections such as this, which 
have grown up with the house. 
Nevertheless, although this is 
indeed the case at Aynhoe, 
there is much to admire and to 


Fig. IX. CHELSEA PORCELAIN. 
(l. to r.) 


Tea-pot, painted by the shadow 
painter. Red anchor mark and period. 


Plate, moulded and painted with 
birds and flowers. Red anchor 
period. 

Vase and Cover, painted with exotic 


birds, mazarine-blue ground. Gold 
anchor mark and period. 


Inscribed on the back ‘‘Ausgang aus dem Grossen Garten.” 


study, apart from the figures already described. A part tea- 
service of red anchor Chelsea, each piece marked, clearly 
demands examination. The decoration is composed of 
natural birds, flowers, and moths in a well-known style 
(Fig. IX), but close scrutiny shows that some of them were 
done by the “‘shadow painter,” whose habit of painting a 
grey shadow beneath his moths has been inexplicably 
ignored by many authorities. To the same period belongs 
a fine, well-moulded plate (Fig. IX), painted with flowers 
and traditional birds, unmarked, but with the unmistakable 
paste and wet-looking glaze, and the three tell-tale stilt 
marks beneath (cf., Herbert Allen Collection, Pl. 25, No. 
91). The splendid gold anchor years were responsible 
for a covered vase, painted with exotic birds and enriched 
with the finest mazarine blue and soft gilding (Fig. 1X). 
A pierced and moulded vase and cover (Fig. VI), 11 in. 
in height, is of a type which was made both at Chelsea and at 
Bow, but on the evidence of paste and glaze this particularly 
perfect specimen must be credited to the latter factory. 
Much that would be of interest in less outstanding com- 
pany has been omitted from this description. Such a 


collection must needs be seen in order to be properly appre- 
ciated and assimilated. Our grateful thanks are due to its 
owners, Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Richard Cartwright, 
for the opportunity of publishing this foretaste of what is 
in store for the art-lover who visits Aynhoe, and who is 
thereby able to see and to judge for himself. 








DOWN TO 
THE SEA 
IN SHIPS: 


An Exhibition of 
Drawings at 
Frank T. Sabin 
Park House, 
Rutland Gate 


A Ship of the Line leaving Portsmouth. 
By Nicholas Pocock. Signed and dated 
1795. Size 12 in. 16 in. 


INCE the rise of British sea-power in the XVIIth 
S century, when King Charles II and his enthusiastic 

Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, Samuel Pepys, captured 
from their Dutch rivals those masters of sea and shipping 
art, Willem van de Velde and his son, this subject has always 
held a particular fascination for the sea-minded British. 
Monamy, Brooking, Serres, Scott, Cleveley—the great 
names, the great works, went on through the centuries, as 
the Royal Maritime Museum at Greenwich bears witness. 
Alongside the line of the famous oil paintings, however, and 
in some ways more intimate and attractive, runs that of the 
drawings and water-colours. Such a collection as that of 
Sir Bruce Ingram reveals what fascinating work has been 
done by the hundreds of artists, professional and amateur 
alike, who have made this subject their own. An exhibition 
of these drawings of ships and harbours with shipping at the 
Frank Sabin Gallery at Park House contains an appealing 
collection of studies of this kind. 

Some of the outstanding names are there, but with them 
a great number of comparatively lesser known men whose 
works—although by that token inexpensive—will in many 
instances have their own highly individual charm to lovers 
of ship drawings. There is, for instance, some delightfully 
naive coloured drawings by a certain George Wood, bearing 
dates around the 1730’s. They are absolutely amateur as 
so many of these things are, since they were the productions 
so often of naval or mercantile marine men who thus 
occupied their leisure. The ‘‘Sunday Painter’’ has always 
had a place in the life aboard ship. 


““He was the painter in that swift ship’s crew 
And all hands called him ‘Dauber,’ and despised him,” 


as John Masefieid, that sea-wise poet sings. 

So much of this work in the exhibition belongs to that 
period when the beauty of sail must have tempted many a 
“‘dauber”’ of the time to endure the despising of his fellows. 
One is reminded that, at the beginning of the XIXth century, 
Dominic Serres, R.A., wrote that Liber Nauticus, and 
Address to the Amateurs of Marine Painting, which were his 
answer to ‘‘numerous applications for rudiments to acquire 
a knowledge of the drawing of Shipping and Ships.”” One 
wonders how many of the exhibits at Park House are 
indebted to that old book? Dominic Serres himself is 
one of the artists with drawings in the show ; and so is that 
famous Bristolian ship artist, Nicholas Pocock, a founder- 
member of the Old Water Colour Society and the progenitor 
of a whole dynasty of fine water-colourists. His picture of a 
‘A Ship of the Line leaving Portsmouth” is a study of one 
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A similar 
subject, ‘‘Towing a Man-o’-War into Portsmouth,” 
is by T. Yates. This name occurs severally throughout this 
whole subject of marine painting, though we do not know 
whether there was any connection between the T. Yates 
of this picture and George Yates, who contributes an 
interesting view of ‘‘New and Old London Bridges”’ (painted 
in 1830 at the period before the old bridge was demolished). 
T. Yates, was, of course, Lieutenant Thomas Yates of the 
Royal Navy, whose successful career as a gifted amateur 
artist was ended when he was shot dead in a duel. 


Samuel Owen, one of the men who gave a distinctively 
English tendency to this marine art, although we can trace 
in his work the influence of the Dutch van de Veldes, is 
represented in the exhibition with an exceedingly pleasing 
‘View of the Thames with Shipping.” It is interesting to 
notice how often the Thames figures in this art of the 
ship at this time, when the smaller vessels could come right 
up river. The noble forms of the Thames bridges would 
appear to have had as great a fascination for these artists 
as the ships which were their first loves and the splendid 
waterways and harbours which bore them. 


At this point the subject links with the topographical 
art of the time, for there are many pictures alike of the 
English harbours and watering-places, and of those in the 
far distant parts of the world. One of the most charming 
of the former is a large water-colour by Joseph Farington, 
R.A., whose fame as a useful diarist should not blind 
us to his quiet ability as an artist. His view of ‘‘Hastings” 
is an excellent example of his style. I noticed only one work 
by the great Rowlandson with whom we so often associate 
Farington. In this aspect of shipping topography there are 
some surprisingly rural views of what have now become vast 
seaside pleasure places or great cities: Torquay, with a 
single line of buildings at the water’s edge ; an early view of 
Plymouth ; one of Weymouth ; and at the remoter parts of 
the earth, Tangier, Capetown, and a view of Sydney Harbour 
in 1861, by W. Ranmore (reminding us that Australian art 
came into being with the seamen-artists and that the 
panorama of Sydney Harbour was a favourite subject). Some 
of the drawings, however, such as that showing the Royal 
Squadron building at Ryde, also of 1861, reveals how little 
change there has been there. 

A fascinating exhibition it all makes; and lovers of 
fine drawings of ships and the sea, and of the places where 
they assemble, will all be intrigued by these works at Park 
House. 


of these ships in their splendid final days. 
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MARK GERTLER, 18 91-1939 


BY MARY SORRELL 


artist his talent blossomed young, and because the 

rose-strewn path of his youth that promised unending 
success had faded a little, he could bear it no longer. At 
the age of forty-eight, disillusioned and disappointed, he 
ended his life by the hand through which his genius had 
flowed. 

Slowly but surely his work is gaining fuller recognition, 
and his importance and originality as an artist are beyond 
dispute. His painting possesses a reflective integrity for 
one so young, and a deep-rooted humanity that springs 
naturally from one who was absorbed by life and the world 
in which he lived. His art, like his personality, is fascinating, 
with a surface that can be fastidious and austere, or smoulder- 
ing in dark passion, quite deliberately organised. The mature 
intellectual mind had a curious twist for ornate and often 
crude objects. These he painted devotedly without senti- 
ment. Indeed, the severity of his treatment in his search 
for perfection is consistently classic. The portrait of his 
mother, purchased by the Chantry Bequest in 1944, is a 
moving and wonderful tribute, painted by a young man at 
the age of twenty. He has not concealed the bond of 
affection between mother and son, and her bespangled silken- 
velvet party dress, obviously put on for the occasion, is a 
contrast to the veined and toil-worn hands, painted tenderly. 
Her face, apprehensive, anxious to please, and a trifle 
uneasy, has a fluorescence, and that strange indefinable 
quality one associates with Rembrandt. The subtle nuances 
of moulding that emphasise character, the big restrained 
rendering, and the material expression of the whole, are 
absorbed and illuminated by a miracle of genius. 

Mark Gertler considered himself an Englishman, and 
was inclined to be patriotic, though born of Austrian-Jewish 
parents in Spitalfields, East London, 1891. He was the 
youngest of five children. Two years later he was taken to 
Austria, but in 1898 the family returned to London, Mark 
speaking Yiddish only. He then attended a Rabbi’s school, 
and later Deal Lane Elementary School. At about the age 
of eight he was surprised and thrilled by a poster for ‘‘Beef 
Extract,’’ and, like Giotto, he began to draw on stones, 
though Gertler’s were those of his home yard. His family 
provided him with the paints. Presently he enrolled as a 
student at the Regent Street Polytechnic, and at thirteen was 
painting astonishingly good still lifes, similar to the XVIIth- 
century Dutch School. In 1907 he entered a stained glass 
works, earning 5s. a week, but a year after, with the help of 
Sir William Rothenstein and the Jewish Aid Society, he 
was sent to the Slade School, where his brilliant abilities 
won for him the Slade Scholarship and the British Institu- 
tion Prize. Remaining there for three years, he was 
acclaimed an artist of extraordinary promise. His physical 
beauty and quiet serious manner, out of which bubbled wit 
and vivacity, attracted people everywhere, and he was spared 
the struggle for early recognition that so often besets young 
artists. The soothing unbroken rhythm of his painting never 
exceeds its limitations, is masterly, and one is conscious 
of that soul-searching response. His subject-matter, varied, 
exciting and fantastic, tallied with the decoration of his home. 
Although this was always neat and tidy, he favoured brightly 
coloured cushions and curtains, satin and velvet hangings, 
and large blooms in pots. 

Mark Gertler planned his compositions carefully and 
methodically. A slow worker, he knew exactly what he 
wanted to do, and seldom altered anything. As a result his 
painting possesses a structural stability, and is often architec- 
tural in its style, always moving within precise contours, 
ensuously and intensely, with the exotic colouring of his 
race. There is nothing idyllic in his work, though sometimes 


M orcs GERTLER died in 1939. Like many another 


Family 
Group 
(c. 1908). 
Courtesy 
Leicester 
Galleries. 





there’s an element of romance that is dovetailed with pure 
poetry. Nature offered him immeasurable gifts, which he 
took with gratitude, and through his logic and rare sensibility, 
he recompensed her with that precious quality—imagination 
for her inspiration. 

“Family Group,” painted at the age of seventeen, is 
remarkable. Here we have all the naive charm of Rousseau. 
The forms, slightly angular, somewhat in the manner of 
stained glass, are designed on straight lines. The figures 
are nearly flat, and look as though they were cut out in thick 
paper and stuck on to the canvas like silhouettes. Their 
plain clothes, primitive in their simplicity, are of varying 
shades of green and red, the scheme being carried from 
one to the other, with a pearly wall incorporating the same 
hues. The bareness, eloquent and intimate, speaks of 
poverty, and stresses the human aspect of the little family. 
As Gertler grew older, his love of rich oriental substances 
and strong colour became obvious, and his painting acquired 
breadth and depth that is born of contemplation. Take 
“Sleeping Nude” (1925). This is a large painting and one 
of his best figure compositions. The lovely rhythmic 
symmetry of the figure flows and ebbs uninterruptedly. 
Movement is suggested inside the body as well as through 
its contours, and the modelling, though natural, is not over- 
emphasised. One can almost feel the breathing waves of 
the model: indeed the torso and drapery are built upon 
waves, and the bold stripes of the rugs provide a foil for the 
golden-brown flesh tones and reddish hair. The fluent 
expression that one finds in most of his work, and the firm- 
ness with which it is painted, is not radiant with spiritual 
aspirations, but with an enjoyment of the good things of 
life. And yet there is a radiance, like a purring hypnotic 
undercurrent, filtering through the flesh or the flowers, and 
sometimes glowing. But this painting has the quality of 
night rather than of day: the atmosphere of hot-houses and 
sealed windows in the place of sunshine and sweet air. 

In 1912 Mark Gertler joined the New English Art Club, 
and then the London Group. He had many one-man 
shows, and his work is to be seen in galleries in various parts 
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Above : Sleeping 
Nude. To the left : 
Standing Nude. 
Both by courtesy 
of T. Balston, Esq. 






































of the world. After his first success prominent people 
encouraged him and bought his pictures. The fact that, as a 
child, his family, friends and orthodox Jews surrounding 
them envisaged him as the Messiah, may have had some 
psychological effect on his character, and on his later life, 
when the attentions he had always been accustomed to 
receiving were not forthcoming. He travelled many times 
to the South of France, mostly to San Tropez, and in 1934 
and 1935 he visited Spain. Roger Fry became interested in 
him, and probably influenced him towards Cézanne, and 
after about 1920 he came under the spell of Picasso, though 
still remaining himself. His work was continually animated 
with a kind of enchantment which to-day is conveyed to the 
beholder by the secret magnetism of one—dead. There is 
little solitude, no memories and no idle dreaming—some- 
times harshness, and often moments of grandeur. His deep 
sincerity as an artist is obvious, and he never became 
conventional. At the age of twenty-nine he developed lung 
trouble, and from thence onwards he spent intervals in a 
sanatorium. This, however, did not deter him, and he 
continued to paint wherever he resided. Instead of instilling 
a weakness in his pictures, his ill-health, for a time, seemed 
to fire it with even greater force, defining his vision more 
potently than ever. Just before and beyond the year 1925 
he reached his peak. Everything he was trying came to 
fruition, and “‘ Standing Nude” was painted then. It is a 
tall picture of a girl in her early teens, emerging from the 
dense green of her surrounds. She stands quite naturally, 
holding a bath towel. She is real, with the super-realism of 
a sensuality that is dominated by art. She is solid and 
animal, and the rondures of her form are outlined by the 
straight lines of the drapery. Luminous flesh tones melt 
into a surface that looks dry, and the design, controlled and 
classical, envelops the graceful warmth of a human soul. 
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MARK GERTLER 





Still-life with Staffordshire pottery figure. 
Courtesy of the Leicester Galleries. 


Gertler used his paint lavishly, though never with the 
feverish brilliance of spontaneity. He seldom caught lights 
we are unaccustomed to seeing, or sought novelty, or tried 
to depict his eccentricities. He had no need, for his gifts 
were such that the ordinary things and the ordinary people 
he painted were just as homely on canvas, but he gave dignity 
to the humblest subject by the magic of his brush. In his 
particular mode of work it would have been easy to have 
cheapened the outlook, but Gertler knew exactly what he 
could achieve and when to finish. His manner of painting 
was tight and compressed, though flexible, with an emotional 
susceptibility, and the form, both in colour and drawing, is 
ample and sculptural. He knew nothing about mediocrity 
in workmanship, but his later paintings altered unbelievably. 
His still-lifes, magnificent in conception, seemed to be 
stained by the terrible brightness of his heart. Domestic 
troubles, coupled with bad fits of depression, were partly the 
cause, and his mother, who never failed him, and to whom 
he was devoted, died in 1935. Also the health factor ; the 
anti-Semite outrages, and the imminence of war, affected 
him, although his mental perception had changed. The 
simple boy from the East End had gone, and his place was 
taken by a modern intellectual artist who planned too 
elaborately, and who painted as though his heart had ceased 
to care. His landscapes were often muzzy, and his massive 
nudes or semi-nudes, ruddy in hue and unattractive to 
collectors. That sensitive awareness to beauty, so frail a 
possession, became lost in the hardness of the world. But 
one forgets them when looking at his finest works. 

“Still life with Staffordshire pottery figure’”’ (1926) is a 
regal painting. The aspid‘stra, most revolting of plants, 
dominates the group. Its leaves stretch out in every direc- 
tion, uniting the numerous and fussy objects arranged 
beneath its arches. Here is a Victorian room with a light 
red plush table-cloth, gay tapestry sewing box, petit-point 
fire screen, white china figure, an ugly bookcase with the 
books most lovingly painted, and a vase of drooping roses. 
The cool colour, exquisitely placed, lies in a smooth and 
even pigment. How painstaking the pattern on the table- 
cloth, and how perfect the moonstone-blue of the curtain 
against the calm beige wall, the curtain balanced by the 
quiet brown of the wood, and the circle of the box with the 
circular screen. Although each article may be examined 
separately, they are coherently combined, synchronising in 
an architectural and pictorial composition. 

After leaving the Slade School, Gertler’s painting, for a 
time, was naturally under the influence of Professor Tonks. 
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Still life with Benin head. 
Courtesy of the Leicester Galleries. 


He had become interested in tone values, and there was a 
softness which he eventually discarded. He had an admira- 
tion for Renoir, occasionally fusing his flowers with the same 
breathtaking glow, and about 1929 he was painting nudes 
broader in tone, rather similar to the later Renoirs. But he 
grew to be too much under the persuasion of other painters. 
Had he been content to remain his own distinguished self 
he would have become a greater artist, for his truly personal 
paintings are by far the best. 

On drawing the head of Miss Rebecca West in 1g11 
he suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘I like the beauty that trembles on 
the abyss of ugliness.” 

This chance remark is so typical of Gertler’s painting and 
drawing. His colour, never quite natural, together with 
excessive ornamentation and hot tones, sometimes verges on 
vulgarity. In his flowers, he could express two moods—a 
burning sensuousness, and the calmness of night skies. 

“Still life with Benin head’”’ (1925) has a simplification 
of design and content. The artist is experimenting with 
geometrical patterns, consciously arranging the repetition 
of three cone-shaped planes—in the fruit, the Benin head 
and the table-cloth. Three autumn leaves at the base of the 
dish unite the trinity. The bright golden grape-fruits, 
drenched in light, are alive with the play of the brush 
strokes that follow the rounded forms. Apart from the crisp 
pink paper on which the fruit rests, the colours are rather 
sombre. Zones of summer-night blue, orange-pink and 
putty frame the greenish brown head, which stands on a 
cloth of cyclamen and violet. Heavy dark lines accentuate 
the geometric shapes. Although warm in tone, the effect 
of the painting is calculated and mathematical, without being 
laborious, and there reigns a sense of peace. 

Had Mark Gertler lived, one can only wonder whether 
his splendid gifts would not have reasserted themselves in 
due course. He seemed to lack none of the major qualities 
of a great artist, and a concentration on achieving the absolute 
truth in his ideal is written invisibly across every canvas. 
Trivialities do not exist, nor is there any tempting icing 
sugar, but sometimes maybe a hint of melancholia, and 
through the garishness a foreboding of tragedy. He painted 
his Victorian bric-a-brac without any regard for its artistic 
merit, and into it as into all he created, he poured the breath 
of his life, profusely and constantly. He is remembered 
in the way he would most have desired—by the work for 
which he chose to die. 












A WATCH WITH A PEDIGREE. 


The Editor, APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—I refer to page 43 of your “Apollo Annual 1948,” the 
article being entitled ‘“‘A Watch with a Pedigree,” by A.C.C. 

I possess a watch in a silver case apparently by the same maker, 
although you raise a query in the article as to whether the maker’s 
mark is I.W. or 

As regards to my own watch case, the number 713 appears directly 
below the maker’s mark and so as to read the mark and figures the 
correct way up, I feel it could be safely assumed that the maker’s mark 
is I.W. and not M.I. 
























































My watch movement is by Andrew Dunlop and I am enclosing 
herewith three snapshots taken from similar angles as those in the 
article. Unfortunately, whilst the maker’s mark is discernible on the 
case, the photograph does not show the figures 713 on account of the 
angle from which the picture is taken. 

I thought perhaps the owner of the watch would be interested to 
have this information. 
Yours faithfully, 
West Pennant Hills, K. R. BERNARD-SMITH. 


WILLIAM STEPHENS. 
The Editor, APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—lI read with great interest the article in the September 
issue of APOLLO on William Stephens, china painter. Unfortunately, 
the reference to our disastrous bombing is not quite accurate. 

I was at the Gallery with Mr. Maxwell on the night of the bomb- 
ing, and daylight of the morning disclosed the devastation and 
glass fragments and dust covering the floor a foot or more in depth; 
nevertheless, some useful pieces were salvaged. 

The then deputy director, now the director of the City Museum, 
assures me that he wrote to the lender, pointing out the risks of 
damage and the advisability of withdrawing the loan at the approach- 
ing war. Apparently Mr. Stephens was willing to take the risk. 
Precautions were taken to lessen that risk by moving the exhibits to 
alcoves on the ground floor. 

I am writing this in order to explain the position which may not 
have been understood until now. 

In these circumstances, is it not advisable to reconsider the state- 
ment, because it is quite obvious that the references were to the City 
Art Gallery, Bristol. We are fully aware that we are a provincial 
city and county town—the fifth largest in England—but reference 
to this fact is undoubtedly not meant to be a recommendation. 

Yours truly, 
H. ScHUBERT, 
Director City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
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LETTERS and Answers to Correspondents 


Dr. Mackenna writes :— 

I do most readily apologise to the authorities of the City Art 
Gallery, Bristol, for having been the irnocent and unwitting cause 
of publishing the mis-statement they have drawn attention to. My 
account of the episode of the loss of the china was written, almost 
verbatim, from statements made to me repeatedly by Mr. John 
Stephens and Mr. Peter Stephens, and it most certainly never occurred 
to me for a moment to doubt the correctness. I hope and believe that 
this present correspondence will attract more notice than the original 
Passage in my paper, and that it will thus be the means of righting an 
injustice. 


SCULPTURE 


The Editor, APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the letter from S. C. McKeown on 
page 74 of the September APpoLto, there is here also a replica of the 
Dancing Satyr or Fawn in bronze, though not signed as your corre- 
spondent’s. The cymbal is missing from the right hand in your 
photograph. Is it known when and by whom is the original ? 

The Times, Friday, Sept. 18th, 1953, publishes photographs of the 
now restored Peterhof (Petrodvorets) (Leningrad region), and there is 
to be seen behind the Samson fountain this identical figure. 

I and others will be very interested indeed if any information 
comes to light through this correspondence. 

Yours faithfully, 
EUPHEMIA BLACKETT. 
Matfen Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


STOURBRIDGE CAMEO GLASS 


The Editor, APOLLO. 

Dear Sir,—In ApoLto for June, I appealed for information about 
XIXth-century cameo glass for use in a monograph I am writing on 
this subject. 





Cupid riding in a cockle-shell. 


To those of your readers who are unfamiliar with this production 
of the late XIXth century, I enclose a photograph of a fine piece 
by George Woodall (1850-1925). It will be apparent that considerable 
skill was needed to carve with such delicacy in the upper layers of 
opalescent glass. 

GEOFFREY W. BEARD. 
80 High Street, Wollaston, 
Stourbridge. 


MODERN ART 


The Editor, APOLLO. _ 

Dear Sir,—I am writing to tell you of my great appreciation of the 
excellent articles “‘Shafts from Apollo’s Bow,’’ which appear in your 
magazine. They sum up aspects of certain contemporary “‘art” 
perfectly. I am a woman sculptor of many years experience and the 
many people I meet invariably ask me the meaning of the so-called 
modern work, as they do not understand it. No wonder ! 


Yours truly, 
Nan GRANT. 








LETTERS AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ENOCH WOOD PLAQUE 
The Editor, APOLLO. 
Dear Sir,—Your detailed description of our Italian Cabinet gave us 
great interest and pleasure—at the same time I do not wish you to 
think I will make a habit of “enquiries.” 





However, I am enclosing a photograph I have had taken of a 
plaque, oval, 20 in. by 15 in., of unglazed “china” signed by Enoch 
Wood. At present mounted in a gilt and glass frame—the back 
carries the writing : 

To W. W. Potts, Esq., this model executed by Enoch Wood is 
presented by his son Enoch Wood Jun. as a token of friendship and 
esteem 1840. 


Purchased by T. G. Rowson, Lytham, at Mr. Balters, Auctioneer, 
Maney. 


Mentioned in ‘‘The Wood Family,”” by Frank Falkner, page 44. 
Your opinion as to whether this is of any interest or value would 
be greatly appreciated. 
Yours faithfully, 
The Bungalow, G. Woopcocxk. 


9, York Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


* * 


This extremely distinguished piece of work was based on a picture 
by Peter Paul Rubens at Antwerp. The earliest recorded example is 
in the Schreiber Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and is 
marked in script, Enoch Wood Sculpt., with the date 1777. it was 
therefore modelled when he was eighteen years of age. 

The example in the Schreiber Collection is in white earthenware 
on a blue ground in imitation of Wedgwood’s blue jasper, and it has 
been suggested that the processes of moulding and firing were carried 
out on Wood’s behalf either by his employer, Palmer, or by Wedg- 
wood, for whom he had also worked as a youth. 

A specimen examined by Frank Falkner proved to have been made 
in two separate parts, the modelled detail being affixed to the blue 
background with plaster. 

There are a number of these plaques in existence, both with the 
blue jasper background and in a plain white stoneware. The speci- 
men in the possession of the correspondent is known and recorded. 
It was perhaps made about sixty years later than the earliest known 
version, and the difference in the signature will be immediately 
noticed. It was, at one time, in the possession of Mr. Gee of Basford, 
and the inscription to W. W. Potts, Esq., has also been recorded. 
Nothing appears to be known of Mr. Gee beyond the fact that it at 
one time belonged to him, but it seems possible that his effects were 
sold by the auctioneer referred to. 

Naturally, any specimen with an inscription of this nature assumes 
documentary importance, and its value is correspondingly enhanced. 
Specimens are so rarely seen, however, that it is difficult to hazard a 
guess as to its precise monetary value. The quotation below, from 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s Journals, is not without interest : 


Among other things I had to give Mr. Franks an answer about 
a fine Enoch Wood plaque of the Descent from the Cross, which 
has been offered to him, and which he makes over to me if I care 
to buy it. 
And later : 


. . wrote to agree to the purchase of the Enoch Wood plaque. 
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CHINESE CERAMICS 


Dear Sir,—As a subscriber to APOLLO I would be thankful if 
you could give me some expert information about the following 
matter. 

I am a collector of Chinese Ceramics, and some time ago bought 
a large Celadon plate, foliated circa 15 in. dia., probably Ming or 
late pre-Ming. 

Under the plate, between the rim of the foot, I found a mark 
consisting of four points, in the form of a diamond, or rather four 
small holes of about 1} to 14 mm. dia. drilled in the glaze and filled 
with a sealing wax red, but dull pigment colour. These drilled 
holes go through the glaze into the porcelain. 

I have now read somewhere that some collections or museums 
have marked surplus pieces for sale, etc., with certain marks for 
identification purposes. I remember well that in one case the 
Dresden Collection was mentioned. 

I would be pleased for your comments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Max SALOMON. 


* * + 


With regard to your inquiry, we have not previously come across 
an instance of this mark, neither can we find a reference to it any- 
where. 

Nevertheless, we think you may be on the right track. At the end 
of the 1914-18 war, a number of duplicates were sold from the 
Johanneum, the collection of Meissen and Oriental porcelain at 
Dresden. These usually bear a somewhat peculiar mark incised into 
the glaze. A typical example is: 


N-352 
W 


The top is the catalogue number, the “W” standing for ‘white 
Saxe,” i.e., Dresden porcelain. Other symbolic letters stand for 
Oriental porcelain, etc. 

The mark may have some such significance. We do not, however, 
suggest that this plate came from the Johanneum, but it is worth 
noting that the Meissen factory did use a similar impressed mark 
on Meissen porcelain to indicate either the paste used or the work- 
man who made it. Whether or not the two things are connected 
it is impossible to say with the information at present available. 


DISCOVERY OF A BONINGTON PENCIL SKETCH 
The Editor, APOLLO 

Sir,—The article on discovering the original Bonington drawing 
(August, 1953) was most interesting and beautifully told. 





Above is a photograph of a Bonington in our private collection. 
This picture, which we also call “View in Normandy,” has been 
examined and approved by William Constable of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, as well as by many leading dealers in English paintings. 

I would greatly appreciate your comments, and hope that perhaps 
you can find a proper title for it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hammer Galleries, Victor J. HAMMER. 
New York. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The cost of a subscription to APOLLO is £2 tos. od., or $7. 
Orders may be placed with any newsagent or direct with the 
Publisher, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 














EVENTS IN PARIS 


BELIEVE it is only in writing that an artist who has 

failed at his art is advised to become a critic. Painters 

who cannot paint, 1 believe, become teachers of painting, 
which is slightly less dishonest, while composers who cannot 
compose probably have the courage to give up music alto- 
gether and play in restaurants. Perhaps the fact that painting 
critics are not all painters-who-have-failed accounts for the 
fact that the annual French painting prizes have not fallen 
into anything like the same disrepute and contempt which 
attaches to the annual literary awards. No doubt something 
of the same atmosphere of intrigue and freemasonlike clan- 
nishness goes on behind the scenes, the same subtle bribes 
are offered and accepted, but the results seem more defens- 
ible, and the Prix de la Critique, which carries more prestige 
than the others, has the good sense to refuse all ‘‘candidates”’ : 
the jury finds its own. 

This year the Prix went to Yvonne Mottet (whose hus- 
band, Bernard Lorjou, won it in 1951) and to Sebire. To 
give the prize to Mottet is a proof of courage and common 
sense : courage because Mottet’s style is not original, it is 
merely a development (and improvement) on her husband’s 
own forceful manner, and common sense because, with 
Buffet and Minaux (previous winners) out of the running, 
there is no other younger painter who has distinguished 
himself or herself so constantly in recent years. Mottet’s 
work, seen in the mass at the Galerie St.-Placide, is of unequal 
quality, but the entire effort is an honest one. Her nudes 
are especially excellent. The construction is always sure 
and the pure uncompromising tones are handled with the 
exciting force of someone who clearly feels how well they 
interpret the nervous nightmare of contemporary existence. 
Lorjou’s world is the narrow one of a painter’s mind: this 
is valid enough, but Mottet’s world has roots in the external 
scene, and by her greater sensitivity she achieves, I think, a 
more penetrating effect. One of her best pictures is ‘‘La 
fille d’Amsterdam’’—a prostitute sitting in the shop-window 
of a brothel under the critical gaze of a seedy-looking seaman. 
This scene, characteristic not only of the port of Amsterdam, 
out of the decadence of sex in city civilisation everywhere, 
would probably have been merely fruit for some caustic 
comment on squalor in the work of a male painter. Mottet 
seats her young Dutch peasant girl in a sort of stolid majesty 
and, without deserting the semi-anecdotic nature of her 
theme, pursues her colour researches with a richness worthy 
of Bonnard and a boldly un-Bonnard-like brutality of tone. 

Red is the dominant in most Mottets, but in Sebire, the 
other prizewinner, the colour problem is considerably 
simplified—he prefers black. There is a little of Buffet and 
a lot too much of Vlaminck in the work of Sebire, who 
promises to be a better theatre décor painter than an easel 
worker. 

At the Drouant-David, Paul Colin, France’s most famous 
poster designer, shows some of his un-commercial work. 
Doubtless there is a case for this bizarre xsthetic—repre- 
sentational but dismantled bodies with parts missing poised 
in mid-canvas—but the effect is dilletantish, facile and uncon- 
vincing. In Colin’s poster work one detects the hand of an 
artist ; it is a pity that in his easel work the converse is true— 
one senses the influence of the snappy slogan, the enormous 
hoarding, the shallow effect-seeking of publicity. 

The Salon des Tuileries, normally so good, is a disap- 
pointment this year. There is one revelation—a highly 
competent painter called Richard Bellias who has exhibited 
with the Salon d’Automne, but whose handling of matter 
now seems of much greater sureness. His choice of tones— 
ochre-ish greens and browns—suggests the influence of 
Braque, and both in matter and theme his picture, ‘“Vacances 
au bord de la Creuse,” reminds one of Minaux’s big exteriors. 

Maurice Estéve seems alone in the field of abstraction in 
the Tuileries (which this year resembles dangerously the 
Salon des Artistes Francais). Estéve’s titlkes—‘‘Le témér- 








Nu Couché 


Yvonne} Mottet 


aire,’ ‘‘Chute de Lucifer’—seem above all fruit for the 
spectator’s imagination, but the colour organisation is 
excellent. If there is to be only one abstractionist, Estéve 
is certainly a good choice. Another fine colourist is Teréch- 
kovitch, whose work is losing gradually the simpering nature 
which has won it so much adverse criticism ; the two pic- 
tures exhibited are strongly in the Bonnard tradition. 

Douanier Rousseau, Eve, Bombois and Bauchant are 
among painters grouped in a special room for ‘“XXth-Cen- 
tury Primitives.”” Buffet seems to caricature himself, even 
down to the title—*‘Nu au lavabo.’’ Minaux’s two breams 
on a plate are competent, but add nothing to that artist’s 
earlier reputation. Alone among the exhibits the “‘Jeune 
fille 4 la tenture verte’’ of Yvonne Mottet, and the Bellias 
already mentioned, seemed to me notable advances in the 
work of given painters since the last Tuileries; my visit 
to the Mottet exhibition at the Galerie St.-Placide helped to 
confirm this impression. 

In the Orangerie, the French State has an ideal museum 
in miniature : there is, in its hundred yards, a place for big 
pictures and a place for small, a well-lighted corner for 
discreet interiors and portraits and a tall dramatic wall 
for pictures meant to strike the imagination. The illumina- 
tion everywhere is perfect. At present the Orangerie houses 
sixty-one pictures lent by the Sao Paulo Museum of Brazil. 
Like most young museums, that of Sao Paulo is richest in 
modern work, but for a museum only seven years old it has 
some astonishing old masters: Memlinc’s ‘‘Virgin with 
Saint John and the Holy Women,” Holbein’s portrait of Henry 
Howard, an exquisite Jean-Baptiste Pater in the richest 
Watteau tradition and one of Constable’s studies of Salisbury 
Cathedral, with the bold treatment of sun on stone announc- 
ing Impressionism, to mention only a few. 

As befits the museum of a people of Iberian origin, there 
are some excellent Goyas, and in the moderns the curator, 
Senhor Chateaubriand, has made a speciality of painting 
which proceeds from the Goya tradition. Thus there are 
some fine Manets, notably the majestically simple ‘‘Baign- 
euses,”” some of the best Cézannes, including the ‘‘Rochers 
a l’Estaque,” a real ‘‘painters’ painting,’’ and the famous 
picture of Paul Alexis reading a manuscript to Zola (a paint- 
ing which Manet, one feels, would have willingly signed), 
as well as some good representative pictures by Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Picasso and Modigliani, including the latter’s most 
masterly portrait of Zborowski. 

The Galerie André Maurice marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of Pissarro’s death with an interesting exhibition of water- 
colours, gouaches, pastels and drawings. The Galerie Paul 
Prouté shows Pissarro engravings. Beergruen’s shows a fine 
collection of Toulouse-Lautrec lithographs. 

R. W. H. 











EVENTS IN HOLLAND 


R.H. PRINCE BERNHARD of the Netherlands has 

just opened a fine exhibition of paintings by old 

“masters and XVth-century sculpture which is being 
held during the month of November outside the accustomed 
art centre, but nevertheless worth seeing because of its out- 
standing quality. This exhibition has been organised by the 
very active former director of the Rotterdam Museum 
Boymans, Dr. D. Hannema, and takes place in the old weigh- 
house of the town of Almelo in the province Overijssel, near 
the German frontier. About 60 pictures and 10 early sculp- 
tures are to be seen, all coming from private collections of 
the very rich eastern part of the Netherlands, the region of 
Twente ; the greater portion of the exhibited works have 
never been shown in public. There are German primitives 
as Lucas Cranach, Faber von Kreuznach and Hans Mielich, 
and, of course, a choice collection of the Dutch XVIIth- 
century, starting with Hendrik Averkamp, Jan van Goyen, 
Jacob and Salomon van Ruisdael, Aert van der Neer, van 
der Heyden, Jan Steen, etc. There is a very fine church 
interior, the New St. Annachurch in Haarlem, by Saenre- 
dam, and an Emanuel de Witte, a brilliant winter by Capelle, 
a conversation piece by Terborch, also a Willem and Jan 
van de Velde, Ostade, Cuyp, van Beyeren and, in addition 
to this abundance of beauty, a curious equestrian piece by 
Pierre Paul Prudhon, and a’ still-life, a dead fish, by Goya. 
A documented, scholarly catalogue has been prepared by 
Dr. Hannema which promises to be a valuable work of 
reference, as ail 68 works are reproduced and profoundly 
described. 

Should pictures travel over the world ? This controversy 
has recently caused resigning of the director of the Laken- 
halmuseum in Leyden, who only wished to show, continually, 
the whole permanent collection of his museum. He was not 
willing to organise hectically attractive exhibitions at the cost 
of his own neglected stock, and he also did not agree to lend 
out his treasures to other museums. As a good curator he 
did not underrate the dangers of restless transportation of 
masterworks. Big exhibitions have another drawback : 
they stimulate shallowness and prevent looking closely. It 
is good to bring the whole nation in contact with art, but one 
may doubt if it is the right way, as it is done actually, to 
expose, for example, thirty works by van Gogh in the canteens 
of the blast-furnaces at Velsen near Haarlem. 

In order to get more space for temporary shows, two 
leading Dutch museums expand. The Amsterdam Munici- 
pal Museum gets a new wing, designed by the Delft Prof. 
F. A. Eschauzier. This building, a house of glass with 43 
large windows, one of the most modern creations of museum- 
architecture, will lodge the 24 exhibitions which director 
Sandberg usually holds every year. The Rotterdam 
Museum Boymans is also in great straits for space. The 
builder of the museum, engineer A. v. d. Steur, has made 
plans for a new wing which will cost 1,300,000 guilders. 

The flood of exhibitions, current and forthcoming, con- 
tinues. Amsterdam starts in the Municipal Museum with 
four of international character : modern Danish painting by 
young artists, pictures from Curagao, eight abstract Argen- 
tine painters and ‘‘Fifty years’ creative work,” by the archi- 
tect Bijleveld. The Hague always celebrates in autumn a 
‘“‘month of the fine arts.” An important exhibition is going 
on, during November, in the town museum: ‘‘Piush and 
Plastics”—the art of our grandparents facing the products 
of our time. It is not the intention to ridicule the art at the 
turn of the century, but to demonstrate the development of 
the last fifty years in style-rooms. 

The Arnhem Museum, which houses one of the finest 
ceramic collections in the Netherlands, honours two artists 
from the province of Gelderland: the painter, Dick Ket— 
known by his still-lifes and self-portraits—who died young 
in 1940 and belongs already to the classics, and the sculptor, 
Gijs Jacobs van den Hof, who is one of the few who gave the 
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impulse to a revival of Dutch sculpture. One of the greatest 
personalities of Belgian art of the last generation was Rik 
Wouters (1882-1916)—sculptor, painter and draughtsman. 
In Tilburg, Brabant, a survey of his warm-blooded work, 
with typical Flemish temper, could be seen. Most remark- 
able are his smooth and crisp sketches. 

Finally, The Hague gave in its municipal museum a 
one-man show and retrospective view of the sixty-year-old 
P. Ouburg, who created a turmoil last year with his abstract 
product called ‘‘Father and Son,” which was crowned with 
the Jacob-Maris Prize. Only time can judge if his abstract, 
non-figurative compositions, presented as examples of con- 
temporary art of a deep meaning, merit the fuss which is 
made about them. 

As a counterpart, the art dealer Scheen of The Hague 
showed his specialty, paintings of the so-called Romantic 
School. All the works exhibited by him are understandable 
to a large public and pleasing to the eye ; this, of course, is 
no guarantee for ‘‘art,’”” because the general aspect of the 
Dutch romantic school is neutrality. Most artists repre- 
sented are good painters in the academic sense. The Koek- 
koek family, with Johannes Hermanus and Barend Cornelis, 
J. C. Schotel and Wouter Verschuur or David Bless—just 
to mention a few names—are shown with worthy examples. 
A fine work in its way is the portrait of a young woman, 
dated 1810, by the British-born Charles Howard Hodges 
(1764-1837), who worked nearly half a century in Holland. 

A collection of 300 works of art is travelling throughout 
the Netherlands—actually in the northern provinces of 
Groningen and Friesland: paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures by Dutch and foreign artists such as Campigli, Braque, 
Chagall, Leger, Tijtgat, Jan Sluyters, Calder and many 
other meritorious masters. They form a part of the well 
over 1,200 works of art given spontaneously by the artists 
for the benefit of a national lottery ‘‘Artists Help” against 
the flood disaster which affected Holland and the British 
Isles last winter. Through buying a ticket for one guilder, 
one has a chance to get a real work of art by a well-known 
master. 

Another exhibition of a more commercial line takes place 
in Amsterdam. It is sponsored by a big film company on the 
occasion of the Dutch first night of the film Salome.” 
Forty-eight pictures, all representing ‘‘Salome,” selected 
from about eighty which were sent in to this competition, 
are brought together. One of the most impressive examples 
is the colourful figure of the dancer, by Jan Sluyters. There 
is also a small section with reproductions: Salome in the 
art of the centuries, and even an arthistorical thesis on this 
subject is not missing. 


H. M. C. 








APOLLO 


Christie’ s Resurgent 


T the head of the main staircase of the Great Rooms at No. 8 
AE Street is the following inscription: “‘James Christie 
founded the firm in Pall Mall in 1766. His son James Christie 
moved to the Great Rooms on this site in 1823. The Great Rooms 
were destroyed by enemy action on the night of the 17th April, 
1941. The firm returned in September, 1953.” After their 
destruction in 1941 the firm were literally homeless, and the outlook 
for the future was indeed bleak. It was at this juncture that the 
late Lord Derby made the truly magnificent gesture of offering his 
London house in Stratford Place so that the firm could carry on. 
Many people feared that with the heavy bombing of London the 
selling of works of art by auction would inevitably cease. However, 
this, fortunately, proved to be very far from the case, and the firm 
carried on an ever-increasing volume of business there from 1941 
to the summer of 1947. 
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Outstanding sales during this period were the Lockett and 
R. W. M. Walker Collections, the Neeld pictures, the collection 
formed by His late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, the Edmund 
de Rothschild and the Swaythling Collections, and the late Lady 
Ludlow’s casket of jewels. In the early part of 1947 Derby House 
was sold, to be later re-named Hutchinson House, and house the 
collection of Sporting Pictures formed by the late Walter Hutchinson, 
many of which had been purchased at Christies, and included the 
famous Constable, “Stratford Mill on the Stour’ for which he 
paid 42,000 guineas at the Swaythling Sale. 

Once again the firm were faced with exile in the wilderness and 
once again they found a true friend in need, for it was now that 
Lord Spencer put at their disposal his house in St. James’s Place 
which has served the firm so well until this summer. It was at 
Spencer House that the works of art and pictures belonging to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Royal and the Earl of Harewood were 
sold. Other important sales held there were of the collection of 
Blake Drawings formed by the late Graham Robertson, and the 
short-lived Hutchinson collection of Sporting Pictures, where the 
Constable showed a thousand-guinea appreciation, fetching the 
record price of 43,000 guineas; those of the Baroness Burton, 
Captain Bertram Currie, the Clowes Dutch Pictures, Mrs. Arthur 
James's pictures—amongst which a Guardi set up an auction record 
of 10,000 guineas—the late Lady Strickland’s magnificent casket of 
jewels, and this last summer, the two Gainsborough landscapes by 
order of the trustees of the Tollemache Estates, which realised 
26,000 guineas each. 

Now the firm are back in their old home, a symbol of continuity 
in an ever-changing world. 
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Commander G. E. P. How, R.N. 


By the death on September 13th, at the age of 59, of Com- 
mander George How, the London antique trade is deprived 
of a forceful and highly individual personality, whose name 
ranks high in the contemporary study of English and Scottish 
silver, particularly in the subject of early spoons, to the 
analytical survey of which he brought unbounded enthusiasm, 
patient and painstaking research, and the accumulated 
experience of some forty years. 

It was on his first cruise as a naval cadet in 1911 that 
George How “‘fell for” a George I1 basting spoon in Gibral- 
tar, on which he spent his near-all of worldly wealth, thirty- 
two and sixpence to be precise, leaving five shillings in his 
pocket for the homeward voyage. From such an unexpected 
and unlikely find sprang the devotion of a lifetime. After 
serving through the 1914-18 war, including the Battle of 
Jutland and in the Dwina River Campaign in North Russia, 
being twice mentioned in despatches, he retired from the 
Navy in 1930, and at once started on a second career as a 
dealer in antique silver in Edinburgh, in partnership with 
his wife. Here, in a few short years, he raised the appreciation 
of Scottish silver from near neglect to a serious study 
befitting the highly individual school of the craft which it is 
now recognised to be. 

Before long, he realised that the larger market of London 
constituted a challenge which he must accept, and he opened 
a branch establishment in Berkeley Square in 1033. Mrs. 
How’s health began to fail, and it was not long before he 
found it necessary to close his Edinburgh premises and 
establish himself finally in London. 

From Scottish silver, his interest was turning towards 
spoons, and particularly to the task of establishing the 
identity of the many Provincial examples, whose marks often 
remained unsolved. He made a great contribution to this in 
1935 in his catalogue of the Ellis and Benett-Stanford Collec- 
tions for Sotheby’s, a work which marked him out as the 
successor to Sir Charles Jackson, the pioneer in this field. 
His efforts at dating and identifying early spoons convinced 
him that only by a complete analytical study of style and 
characteristics could the many problems which remained 
be solved, and with the enthusiastic help of his second wife, 
formerly Miss Jane Benson, he applied himself to the task 
of a definitive work on English and Scottish spoons. He 
must have died a happy man, knowing that his task was 
achieved, for the second volume of this intensely interesting 
study appeared in the spring, and his work on the third and 
final volume was complete. To Mrs. How, under whose 
management the firm will continue, will fall the proud task 
of seeing this last volume through the press. George 
How would have wished for no other memorial than that 
his name should go down, as it inevitably must, as one who 
has contributed a great increase of knowledge to all those 
interested in his chosen field. 


Relic of an English Queen 


Our attention has been drawn by Mr. Charles R. Beard 
to Mr. Jonathan Lee’s article, ‘‘Relic of an English Queen,” 
appearing in our September number. In that article Me. 
Lee referred to a tradition in the Wharton family that they 
owned a number of Anne Boleyn’s relics, including a toilet 
box, through their descent from the Careys. The relics 
were disposed of by the Wharton family in the XVIIIth 
century. Before the last war, Lord Wharton heard that 
there was a toilet box reputed to have belonged to Anne 
Boleyn. It was for sale, and thinking that it might have 
been the one originally owned by his family he bought it. 
It seems probable, however, from data in the possession 
of Mr. Beard, which he has kindly made available to us, 
that this is not so, and that this particular toilet box is 
unlikely to have been the one formerly owned by the 
Wharton family. 











VIEWS AND NEWS OF ART IN US.A. 


even a prolonged gaze into the crystal ball does not seem 
of great help in revealing what the year will hold in store 
for us. 

One of the principal reasons for this slowness is the big 
reconstruction and re-installation programme that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is undergoing right now. Most of the 
galleries are closed, but I have been assured by Mr. Theodore 
Rousseau, jr., curator of paintings, that his department will 
re-open again by next January. Occasionally, though, the cur- 
tain is lifted and we are afforded a glimpse of what the redecor- 
ated and re-hung museum will be like. Such an opportunity was 
offered by a view of the Egyptian collection, which is again 
accessible to the public. The new trend seems to tend towards 
a lucidly arranged survey of a given country’s or period’s culture 
and art, obtained by stressing outstanding examples and sup- 
pressing accumulations of objects judged to be of secondary 
importance. The result is, in this case, a panoramic view of 
Egypt’s artistic evolution extending over several thousand years. 
The visitor is thus encouraged to concentrate upon essential 
milestones rather than to disperse his attention by repeated 
examination of minor examples of the arts and crafts. The 
museum is to be commended for this new approach, which 
will help fostering understanding among the non-specialist ; 
whereas, I am sure, the scholar will always have access to specific 
items necessary to his studies and research. A new catalogue, 
prepared by Mr. William C. Hayes, curator, with the aid of the 
departmental staff, is being issued. Its first volume has already 
come out and covers the subject up to the fall of the Middle 
Kingdom. True to the latest tendency in art history of which 
I flatter myself to be one of the exponents in this country, 
Mr. Hayes devotes much space to the social and cultural 
background of the country whose artistic evolution he traces at 
the same time. Thus, Egypt’s achievements in the arts are not 
torn out of the historic context, but, rather harmoniously 
integrated into a comprehensive picture of the whole. The 
author’s competent and scholarly book fully justifies the conten- 
tion that in the notion: history of art, history has been de-em- 
phasized for too long to the exclusive benefit of art. It is 
imperative that a healthy balance be reached between the two 
components designating the discipline. 

The Wildenstein Galleries prepare two major shows: one on 
pointillism, scheduled for November ; another intitled ‘True 
and False,”’ slated for January. This latter exhibition has been 
assembled in Europe and will offer a welcome occasion for the 
study of the ‘‘latest’’ methods in art forgeries. 

The Exhibition of Italian Manuscripts at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library constitutes the main attraction of this fall and 
perhaps the outstanding allurement of the season. This is the 
first time in its history that the Institution shows all its notable 
Italian medieval and Renaissance codices—illuminated, his- 
torical and literary—in one comprehensive array. 

The scholar accustomed to the richly illuminated manu- 
scripts of the Northern Schools—be they Celtic, Carolingian, 
English or Franco-Flemish products—has to adjust his view- 
point when dealing with this particular aspect of Italian art. 
There is nothing here comparable to the “golden’’ codices 
produced for the Carolingian and Ottonian courts, to the realism 
and deep colouring of the ‘‘Heures de Milan” or “‘de Turin,” 
the ‘*Trés Riches Heures du duc de Berry,” or the book illustra- 
tions by Fouquet. Italy was the home of profuse frescoes, of 
gorgeous altar-pieces that quite definitely overshadow manu- 
script illuminating, evidently considered as a minor art. It is 
thus only towards the end of the XIVth and the beginning of the 
XVth centuries that works were produced in Milan, Mantua and 
Ferrara comparable to similar efforts in Flanders, Paris and 
Burgundy—without matching them, however, in intensity and 
accuracy. The Northerners produced miniature paintings, the 
Italians, noteworthy decorations. Perhaps this distinction is 
also due to the diversity of techniques: the Italians obviously 
making use of a painting medium of the gum-water type as 
described in the Naples MS. known as De Arte Illuminandi 
(c. 1350-1400), which seems to favour livelier colours to the 
detriment of depth and atmosphere, whereas the Northerners, 
and especially the Franco-Flemings, seem to have adapted to 
their ends an emulsion medium derived from that used for panel 
painting. 


Tove new season is but slowly gathering momentum and 
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Such as it is, the Morgan Exhibition could be rivalled by but 
few European collections outside Italy, and by none in America. 
It is of the utmost interest to the scholar and of great appeal to 
the layman, whose opportunity for admiring these fragile works 
of art has hitherto been relatively limited. As Bernard Berenson 
puts it picturesquely: ‘‘... keepers of illuminated manuscripts 
wouid prefer to keep them like houris in a harem... .”’ 

Chronologically the show covers a period of about ten 
centuries ; moreover, the manuscripts shown proceed from 
nearly all the Italian provincial schools and offer thereby an 
exhaustive lateral as well as vertical survey. As this report 
cannot pretend to anything like completeness, I shall have to 
confine myself to mentioning a few of my favourites. 

Pliny the Younger’s Epistulae (M.462) is the earliest manu- 
script shown. It dates from the VIth century and is written in 
delicate uncial letters, constituting possibly a portion of the lost 
Parisinus consulted by Aldus Manutius for his printed edition 
of 1508. A volume of the oldest known version of Aesop’s Life 
and Fables, in Greek, containing also the famous Physiologus, 
was produced in Southern Italy in the XIth century (M.397). 
The illustrations are simple but droll pen-drawings, based on 
classical formulas. Among other secular manuscripts claiming 
special attention are: a Provengal Chansonnier written in Padua 
towards the end of the XIIIth century (M.819) and the Bestiaire 
d’ Amour of Richard de Fournival, also in langue d’oc (M.459). 
It contains the story of the whale mistaken for an island ; also 
a hundred and thirteen illustrations of other moralised animal 
fables. The miniatures are painted without coloured back- 
grounds or frames, and interspersed throughout the columns of 
the text. Most appealing to my taste are the illuminated religi- 
ous books for which the miniaturists seem to have reserved the 
best of their craftsmanship. Thus my attention was held by the 
Missal for Seitenstetten (M.855) done in the XIIIth century for 
an Austrian convent, with Italian (Gaibanesque) illuminations 
that show remarkable kinship to some of the frescoes in San 
Marco. The Four Gospels of the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany (M.492) were executed toward the end of the XIth 
century for the monastery of San Benedetto di Polirone, and 
feature delicately shaded pen drawings illustrating scenes from 
the New Testament, decorative canon tables and portraits of the 
four Evangelists. The second half of the XIVth century bring 
us separate illuminated leaves from Bologna, also the more 
sculptural and plastic qualities of Florentine art represented by 
subtly coloured Choir Book initials. Chronologically the first 
Hour Book of this exhibition is the Hours of the Virgin of 
Jacopo, dei Guidi di Romagna (M.3). Although quite provincial 
in execution, the work attains a certain harsh grandeur. Of 
special attraction is the Ordo Misse (M.800) illustrated by 
Nicolo da Bologna, for the luminous quality of a ‘‘Christ on the 
Cross’; the Saviour’s silvery grey body shows up against a 
gold scroll background and is set in opposition to the lively 
colouring of the other figures. 

Famous among the masterpieces of the Renaissance are the 
game of thirty-five Tarot Cards with Visconti-Sforza emblems 
(M.630) painted by the Zavattari and Antonio de Cicognara ; 
the copy of Didymus Alexandrinus (M.496) illuminated by 
Gherardo and Monte del Fora, written in lettera antica tonda by 
Sigismundus de Sigismundis for King Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary; the portrait of Eleanora d’Aragona, Duchess of 
Ferrara, given by B. Berenson to Cosimo Tura, contained in a 
slender volume of poetry composed for her by Antonio Cornaz- 
zano (M.731) and written in silver script. In a place all by 
themselves are shown the Hours of the Virgin, of Cardinal 
Alessandro Farnese (M.69), on which the miniaturist Giulio 
Clovio worked for eight years. The portrait of Clovio painted 
by his protegé El Greco (Naples, Museum) shows the illumin- 
ator proudly holding his masterpiece—the Farnese Hours. 

These are only some of the choicest flowers gathered at 
random. Many more are of equal quality, value and interest, 
and would warrant full descriptions in order to do this memor- 
able event a half measure of justice. Gold, rose, pink, pale violet 
hues glisten and gleam from leaves of ivory-coloured parchment 
— unique enchantment to the eye, a rare delicacy to the mind. 
Our deep-felt thanks go to the Morgan Library for having 
provided us with truly esthetic enjoyment, food for thought 
and an unsurpassed opportunity for more complete understand- 
ing and appreciation of Italy’s genius. 








— 
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HE story of British painting can be said to begin with 
T the Lindisfarne Gospels (the Durham Book), because 

they are now accepted as definitely British. These 
VllIth-century Anglo-Celtic illuminated manuscripts (now 
among the outstanding treasures of the British Museum) 
contain St. Jerome’s version of the four gospels, the text 
of which is believed to have been copied from a Byzantine 
manuscript and brought to Holy Island from Naples by 
the Abbot Hadrian. Mr. Ernest Short* traces the history 
of British painting from the V1Ith century 
up to and including painters working in 
the present day; recalling the condi- 
tions in which the artists lived and worked, 
and the religious, intellectual and xsthetic 
movements at home and abroad which 
have influenced their work. Huis survey 
is far more than an assemblage of historical 
facts ; it is, in a very real sense, a vivid 
and illuminating interpretation of them. 
The book is scattered with shrewd 
observations; as, for example, where 
Mr. Short points out that if England 
could boast of no Velasquez to immor- 
talise the rulers, the court favourites and 
the aristocracy, she did the next best thing 
by importing for a similar purpose such 
distinguished foreign artists as Holbein 
and Vandyk. And, again, it is generally 
true to say that the wayward British 
genius has relied more upon her native 
sense of poetry and drama than upon the 


strict conformity to regularised craft 
practices that characterises foreign 
painting. 


Mr. Short emphasises the distinction 
between the English tradition and the 
French, which has persisted right up to 
our own day. Whereas the latter can be 
said to rely mostly upon “‘selection and 
arrangement, upon formalised propor- 
tions and pithy synthesis” (these being 
the methods whereby the keen-edged 
intellect of Gaul tends to resolve the 
original chaos presented by natural 
phenomena), the former is more inter- 
ested in objects for “their lines of grace, 
their charm of colour and their specific 
character.’ So that the French instinc- 
tively yield to satisfying pattern-making, 
while the English attempt to ‘‘make 
contact with an experience which is richer in sensibility and 
passion.” These generalisations, of course, have only 
limited application ; but they are true in a sufficient number 
of cases to make them roughly acceptable. Thus we find 
British painters depicting the various aspects of the country- 
side and the sea, the manly qualities of the military and 
naval figures of history, the delicate charm of aristocratic 
feminine beauty, and all the rural and urban interests of 
the nation’s life. 

Although it must be granted that, with one exception, 
the British have never succeeded in producing a painter 
of the calibre of a Raphael, a Michelangelo, a Leonardo 
or a Rubens, the name of J. M. W. Turner instantly rises 
to mind as the greatest painter of sea, sky, and land who 
ever lived. And by his unique portrayal of light and the 
expression of his sense of mystery and wonder in the presence 


*A History of British Painting by Ernest Short (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.). 





‘« Cenocephale ”’ 
By Graham Sutherland (1952) 
(By permission of the artist) 
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of nature, Turner must be acknowledged as having given 
to the world some of the supreme miracles of painting. And 
to admit Turner’s occasional shortcomings, vulgarity and 
theatricality, need in nowise belittle his supreme and unique 
achievement. Just as Voltaire was offended by Shakespeare, 
yet was compelled reluctantly to concede his genius, so it 
must be with Turner’s would-be detractors. If there are 
pictures by him which to some are visually painful, this is 
no reason to deny his greatness. What matters supremely 
is that the creations of his last phase are 
visions of superhuman splendour which 
transport us directly to the Kingdom of 
Light. 

The great landscape painters have 
invariably realised the vital relationship 
between man and the natural world ; 
and, for this reason, their work is pos- 
sessed of qualities beyond those of mere 
faithful representation. In Watts’ words : 
“Art is a language. The habitual use of 
it will create the impulse and power to 
express ideas and thoughts. That art 
which simply says “This is a flower,’ even 
though describing it accurately enough in 
form and line, is inferior to the art which, 
while showing these, becomes an inter- 
pretation of the poetry of Nature.” 

The story of British painting follows 
the Anglo-Saxon illuminators from 800 
to the Norman Conquest, and from 1066 
onwards, including Gothic mural painting 
from 1200 to 1540. After the ‘‘King’s 
painters” of the Middle Ages, and the 
portraiture of Tudor times, Britain came 
to link her cultural, political and economic 
interests more closely with those of 
Western Europe. A beginning was made 
by Henry VIII, who spent the savings of 
his careful father upon artistic patronage. 
A painter of the calibre of Hans Holbein 
proved to be more than a cultural find ; 
he turned out to be a political asset. His 
first commission by the King was of Jane 
Seymour, which was followed by a great 
fresco of Henry VII and Henry VIII and 
their Queens. This was destroyed in the 
fire of 1698, but there is a copy at Hamp- 
ton Court; and a portion of Holbein’s 
cartoon on paper is preserved at 
Chatsworth. 

In the mid-XVIIIth century, ‘‘a leader of broad culture 
and the readiest sympathies was needed if the diverse 
opportunities open to the arts were fully to be utilised” ; 
and Mr. Short shows how fortunate painting was in coming 
upon a Reynolds ; ‘‘our own gentle Reynolds,” as Ruskin 
called him. Although at first Reynolds could not appreciate 
Raphael or Michelangelo, because of his own parochial 
approach to the art of painting, later, after copying some of 
their works, he confessed that ‘‘a new taste and new per- 
ceptions” had begun to dawn on him ; adding: ‘‘Let it be 
remembered that the excellence of Raphael’s style is not on 
the surface, but lies deep and at first sight is seen but 
mistily.””. Dr. Johnson has perhaps estimated Reynolds’ 
genius most perceptively when he affirmed that while 
Reynolds’ fame could lay no claim to the superb objectivity 
of Velasquez, or the spiritual insight of Rembrandt, it 
belongs to a class just below the greatest. 
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Reynolds’ art has been described as ‘‘conversational,”’ 
while that of Gainsborough has been called ‘‘musical.” 
Ruskin wrote: ‘‘Gainsborough’s hand moved, as it were, 
to the rhythm of a haunting melody.” Mr. Short says of 
Gainsborough: ‘“‘A fair English lady and a half-score 
memories of the beauties of an English park in summer or 
autumn constitute many a Gainsborough masterpiece, the 
lady making a unity with the landscape, so that both seem 
destined for eternal existence by the magic of his brush.” 

Perhaps William Blake, even more than Turner, must 
be regarded as so individual as to contradict all generalisations 
about the two main categories of artists—the subjective and 
the objective. Blake, in his way, was both subjective and 
objective, while Turner’s last phase has given to the world 
the revelation of the authentic mystical vision which places 
him beyond ali categories. Blake lived in an age which 
had little joy in spiritual things. Because he foresaw the conse - 
quences which must arise from crushing out spiritual elements 
within a man, he was ridiculed by many of his contemporaries. 
We, who live in an age that is now, it is to be hoped, satiated 
with the discoveries of science, will tend more and more 
to extend a welcome to those artists and writers who seek 
to reveal to us the spiritual forces moving behind all the 
phenomena of existence. A hundred years of prosaic 
impulse have taught us that every new and vital experience 
requires its appropriate expressive method if it is to be 
faithfully exhibited and communicated. Blake was not, of 
course, a great colourist like Turner; and, even as a 
draughtsman, he often failed to make his design fully 
correspond with his pulsing imagination. But, as Mr. 
Short has written in another of his books, ‘‘the vital energy 
of the man, the exaltation of spirit and the passion in his 
best designs are proof that at last an English painter could 
lift his art to the plane on which sight becomes vision, and 
the artist becomes a seer.” 

When Blake is added to Hogarth, Reynolds, Gains- 
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borough, Constable and Turner, English painting can justly 
claim to have attained full representation ; and this fact is 
what Mr. Short’s history places beyond all doubt. 

But the story of British painting still proceeds. What 
had been lacking in Britain in the XIXth century was a 
real interest in the scientific problems which the leaders 
of the Impressionist Movement in France made it their 
business to investigate. Turner, it is true, had faced some 
of these problems, and so had Constable ; but the process 
of fuller investigation still had to preoccupy their successors. 

Mr. Short concludes his interesting thesis by saying : 
“It would seem that the spiritual and mental disharmony 
arising from excessive mechanisation and the soullessness 
of life in monster cities is oppressing painters, as it is 
oppressing other creative artists; as it oppresses, more 
vaguely perhaps, the man in the street. The disharmony 
has led too many artists to reject natural vision and the 
observable forms of naiure, replacing them by symbols of 
rhapsodic emotion and desires. When spiritual harmony 
is restored, the old-time faith in the beauty and goodness 
of things seen may well restore something to our national 
art which British painting is in danger of losing.” 

Contemporary British painters betray evidence of much 
experimentation and theorising—some sincere, some self- 
deceptive, and some frankly offensive. What may be 
described as drawing in colour, that is the art of massing 
colour in place of the earlier outlines which expressed three- 
dimensional forms, has been widely adopted in our decade. 
Many artists have embraced the doctrine of the neo- 
Romantics of the twenties and the thirties of the present 
century. They refuse to accept a haystack, a waterfall, or 
whatsoever, as merely a surface which reflects light; and 
they regard this art as in a very real sense reflecting Nature— 
thus differing from the naturalistic painters by insisting that 
a picture should look as if it had been painted, and not as if 
the paint were merely intended to deceive the eye. 
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ITALIAN DRAWINGS IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PRINTS AND 
DRAWING IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM: Michelangelo and his 
Studio. By JOHANNES WILDE. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, London. 1953. £2 2s. 


Reviewed by A. Scharf 


In 1950 the Trustees of the British 
Museum published the indispensable 
catalogue of XIVth- and XVth-century 
Italian drawings in the Print Room, 
edited by A. E. Popham and Ph. Pouncey, 
in two volumes. Uniform with these, 
Professor Wilde’s account of the drawings 
by Michelangelo and his Studio in the 
British Museum, the first of a series of 
catalogues of the Italian drawings of the 
XVIth century, will be equally welcome, 
the more so as his drawings in this collec- 
tion are probably the most important in 
existence and surpass both those in the 
Casa Buonarroti in Florence and those in 
the Louvre. As hardly a single drawing, 
even the best documented, has escaped 
suspicion, and as there exists among 
scholars a great difference of opinion on 
the subject of Michelangelo’s draughts- 
manship, the reader will be surprised at 
first to find that Professor Wilde accepts 
no less than eighty-four drawings, many 
of them double-sided sheets, as authentic. 
Professor Wilde, however, has studied the 
drawings with fresh eyes, discarding old 
prejudices and reacting strongly against 
the hypercriticism of former students, 
especially of the Viennese school of art 
historians, of which he was a prominent 
scholar himself. Having a certain tradi- 
tion and historical evidence on his side, 
one will agree that his conclusions are in 
the words of Mr. Popham’s preface to the 
catalogue ‘‘on the whole unassailable.”’ 

The collection of the Print Room 
comprises specimens of nearly every 
phase and period of Michelangelo’s long 
and divergent activity as sculptor, architect 
and painter. There are studies for the 
Madonna at Bruges, the frescoes of the 
Sistine Ceiling and the Last Judgment, 
the Medici Chapel, drawings for his artist- 
friends like Sebastiano del Piombo, Daniele 
da Volterra and Marcello Venusti, pre- 
sentation drawings for his friends Tom- 
maso Cavalieri and Vittoria Colonna, and 
many more. Their range of expression is 
immense, with every line full of signific- 
ance, no matter whether they are working 
drawings like diagrams, slight sketches 
for compositions or studies of particular 
heads, bodies, legs and architectural 
details, or elaborately finished sheets. 

More than any other draughtsman, 
Michelangelo suffered from the “‘impres- 
sionist’’ attitude towards him which 
preferred sketchy drawings as autograph 
to the detriment of the highly finished 
presentation drawing. It is Professor 
Wilde’s great merit to have pointed out 
this wrong and one-sided view, by survey- 
ing anew all the drawings which have 
been doubted by former critics, and rein- 
stating these drawings, mostly of the finest 
quality in the ceuvre of the master. 

His case for the inclusion of six draw- 
ings (W. 15, 16, 17, 32, 58, 64) which in 
recent years scholars like Berenson, Dussler 
and Pallucchini unanimously attributed to 
Sebastiano del Piombo is equally convinc- 
ing. Undoubtedly the tradition which 
maintains that Michelangelo gave drawings 
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to Sebastiano to assist him in his most 
famous compositions like the ‘‘Flagellation 
of Christ’’ (Rome, S. Pietro in Montorio) 
and the “Raising of Lazarus’ (London, 
National Gallery) is true. These six 
drawings, to which some must be added in 
other collections (Bayonne, Paris, etc.), 
are not only quite different from Sebas- 
tiano’s authentic studies of which a 
considerable number exists from different 
periods, but also they fit very well into 
the ceuvre of Michelangelo, both stylistic- 
ally and chronologically. A comparison 
of these drawings with Sebastiano’s study of 
Christ for the Flagellation in the Print Room 
is particularly instructive in this respect. 

Further, there remain some puzzling 
drawings where Professor Wilde’s argu- 
ments in favour of Michelangelo are not 
easy to accept. The “Head of a Youth’’ 
(No. 11 v., Plate XXIII) appears rather 
weak in comparison with the ‘‘Head of a 
Youth” (No. 1 v.), reproduced opposite to 
it (Plate XXII); the two studies of a 
“Crucified Man’ (No. 12) in trembling 
penstrokes have all the characteristics of a 
copy, perhaps after a lost drawing by 
Michelangelo; the ‘Girl Holding a 
Spindle’ (No. 40) may, after all, be the 
work of a pupil; and the ‘‘Portrait of 
Andrea Quaratesi’’ (No. 59) seems to 
contradict the principles of a man abhor- 
ring likenesses. 

Nevertheless, Professor Wilde’s cata- 
logue will prove to be the most important 
contribution to the study of Michelangelo’s 
draughtsmanship and an excellent basis 
for the vexed or still unsolved problems 
of their connoisseurship. The production 
of the catalogue is exemplary. 


VICTORIAN STAFFORDSHIRE POR- 
TRAIT FIGURES. By _ Bryan 
LATHAM. Tiranti. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Jon Wynne-Tyson 


Sub-titled ‘‘for the Small Collector,”’ 
this short but useful book, illustrated with 
over seventy half-tone plates, comes as one 
more drop in the shower presaging the 
downpour of Victoriana monographs. The 
X[Xth-century pottery figure, not- 
withstanding to-day’s lack of mantelpieces 
and glass-fronted display cabinets, is on 
the way to enjoying a new vogue, and its 
collection can indeed be a fascinating and 
inexhaustible hobby. 

Many Victorian pieces compare very 
well with their predecessors in modelling 
and colour, while their subjects were in 
most cases entirely original and provide an 
intriguing three-dimensional concept of 
the fashions and styles of their period. 
There is, if it may be not too obviously 
remarked, a peculiarly satisfying element 
in pottery and sculpture which no painting, 
by virtue of its inevitable technical limita- 
tions, can provide, and while commercial- 
ism and mass production necessarily de- 
prive us of the unique, they have at least 
made the second-best more widely avail- 
able, though it is still a somewhat terri- 
fying thought that the products of indus- 
trialisation are now coming on to the 
antique market. 

Mr. Latham divides his plates and their 
descriptions into the categories of royal 
figures, murderers and their victims, war 
heroes, foreign and home celebrities, 
politicians, divines, writers, and sports- 
men ; and if the animal lovers are not too 
well catered for, they have doubtless only 
to wait a little while longer. 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE — THE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD (1750-1830). 
By MARGARET JOURDAIN and F. Rose. 
Batsford. £3 3s. net. 


Reviewed by Jonathan Lee. 


All who are interested in and appre- 
ciative of English decorative arts of the 
past have had pleasure from the writings 
of the late Margaret Jourdain. Her 
speciality was the domestic scene, and 
she possessed the rare faculty of conjuring 
up a clear, lucid and authoritative picture 
in the minimum of dexterously arranged 
words. She made the past live again, 
showed the interrelation of one craft 
with another, and the events and influences 
which affected styles. 

She was a patient and painstaking 
research worker, who checked and re- 
checked until she was sure that she was 
correct in her facts. Her note-taking and 
filing were so efficient that her books and 
articles always maintained an outstanding 
level of factual accuracy. From the 
commencement of her writing she set a 
high standard and never tolerated slipshod 
writing or dangerous half truths. She 
gradually increased the scope of her 
research and knowledge until her extremely 
prolific output covered every aspect of 
domestic art. When she began her literary 
career, antique furniture was regarded as 
a man’s field and she achieved her early 
successes under the name of Francis 
Lenygon. The scrupulous accuracy and 
good style of her writing soon made her 
own name famous, and whether her work 
appeared under the initials M. J. or the 
names of Margaret Jourdain, Francis 
Lenygon, or John Elton (the last a 
particular favourite with readers of 
APOLLO), her work was always reliable. 

When she died she had in preparation 
a book designed to amalgamate and bring 
up to date the information in two of 
her earlier works. This new book— 
English Furniture, The Georgian Period 
(1750-1830)—has now been completed 
by Mr. F. Rose and published by B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., at £3 3s. 

It is a most lavishly illustrated book, 
containing really magnificent photographs 
and many of the pieces of furniture 
pictured have never appeared in a book 
before. The indexing too, an important 
item in a reference book, is all that could 
be desired. It would be nice to be able to 
end on that note by saying that the book 
is a worthy tribute to Margaret Jourdain. 
However, in the space available, even 
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Miss Jourdain could not have done 
justice to the vast subject. Excluding the 
excellent index, there are only 200 pages. 
Out of these, 24 pages have been used 
for acknowledgments, contents sheets, 
lists of illustrations, foreword, blanks, 
etc., and the 172 photographs account 
for a further 112 pages, so only 64 pages 
remain for the text and, alas, candour 
compels me to say that the text is too 
much Rose, and a rose by any other name 
is not a Jourdain. Her meticulousness in 
writing would never have approved some 
of the incomplete and inaccurate state- 
ments which may now be associated with 
her name; nor would she have tolerated 
the lack of balance, the space given in a 
short text to the unimportant, the omis- 
sion of the important, the method or lack 
of it in placing plates, their incomplete 
captioning and the generally slipshod 
manner of presentation. 

Such captions as the following abound 
—‘‘In marquetry, with ormolu mounts 
...”’ and “One of a pair, serpentine .. .” 
(Figs. II and III). There was ample 
room under the photographs for the 
writer to say that he was illustrating 
commodes. The illustrations, too, dodge 
about in a most irritating manner: not 
only are photographic details not placed 
next to the pictures from which they are 
enlarged, but in numerous instances the 
details are shown many plates before the 
furniture from which they are taken, 
such as Fig. 5, which is a detail from 
Fig. 83; Fig. 6, a detail from Fig. 89; 
Fig. 8, a detail from Fig. 125. Some of 
the cross references between figures and 
text are too brief and loosely tied up to 
be of value. 

In the first chapter, devoted to the 
influences of fashion and of architects, 
Mr. Rose presents a fundamental mis- 
conception by treating rococo, Chinese 
and Gothic as three entirely separate 
fashions: whilst in some furniture they 
were entirely separate styles, in the 
majority of pieces ‘“‘Chinoiserie’’ and/or 
Gothic were nothing more than flavourings 
in a predominately rococo outline. On 
page 28 of the same chapter, it appears 
from the text that “‘second decade” should 
read “‘seventh decade’; on page 53, 
the reference to “Edwards and Darby”’ 
should read ‘“‘Edwards and Darley.” 
On page 36 appears the awkward sentence 
“The reputation of the firm of Chippen- 
dale, which has been deposed as the leading 
spirit of the rococo in favour of William 
Vile, has been preserved by the publica- 
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tion of the Director (1754).’’ This state- 
ment, which seems to be an interpretation 
of some remarks in Edwards’ and Jour- 
dain’s ‘‘Georgian Cabinet-Makers,” is 
not correct: Vile has certainly emerged 
as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
designer and maker of mid-XVIIIth- 
century English cabinet furniture, but the 
majority of the pieces which can reason- 
ably be attributed to him are not strongly 
rococo, but of a very distinctive type, 
showing more classical than rococo 
feeling. 

The chapter on woods and technical 
processes is inaccurate in its references 
to satinwood which is not “.. . better 
adapted for veneering than solid work.” 
It is a lovely wood to work, but is and 
always was so expensive that it was too 
wasteful to use it in the solid for anything 
except small sections, such as occur in 
chairs. It is not correct either to suggest 
by inference that the East Indian or Ceylon 
satinwood was considered inferior because 
of a greater proportion of plain logs: 
the East Indian wood is more consistently 
figured than the West Indian, but it was 
and is generally considered inferior for 
very different reasons. 

In the chapter on seat furniture, Fig. 
43, a Gothic Windsor chair, is used as 
one of two photographs to illustrate 
Gothic. Surely, either in caption or text, 
the word “‘Windsor’’ should have appeared 
and, in a book of this nature, there should 
have been some mention of the funda- 
mental manner in which the construction 
of “‘Windsors” differs from all other 
chairs. 

The chapter on tables commences 
with dining-tables. The only illustration 
to this section is Fig. 59, devoted to four 
most unusual sofa tables, which can be 
joined together to form one large table. 
All that the text has to say about them is 
“Plain examples of late Georgian tables 
are plentiful, but a specimen such as that, 
originally at Hartwell House, is rarely 
met with. It was possibly made to a 
special order. When separated it provides 
no less than four sofa tables.”” The tables 
look most interesting, but it is impossible 
to understand, from the photograph 
alone, how they work; the awkward 
positioning of the legs when the tables 
are joined together does not give the 
impression that they were intended for 
dining. These tables would have made 
an excellent subject for an “‘article,’’ but 
are useless to illustrate a section on 
Georgian dining-tables. 
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THE ART OF CARL FABERGE. By 


A. KENNETH SNOWMAN. Faber & 

Faber. £4 4s. 

Reviewed by C. C. Oman 

The publication within three years of 
two expensive books on Carl Fabergé 
reflects the extent to which the great 
Russian court jeweller has caught public 
imagination. The author of the previous 
volume was able to draw upon personal 
memories of Fabergé in his old age, and 
provided an excellent picture of the 
organisation of the business, spiced with 


anecdotes illustrating how the subject 
of his study nobbled his customers. 
Faberge the salesman was excellently 


described, but not Fabergé the artist. 
We are extremely grateful to Mr. Snowman 
for an extremely well-balanced treatment 
of the latter subject. He has not allowed 
himself to be blinded by the spurious 
glamour, but is prepared to admit that 
Fabergé jewellery was ordinary, Fabergé 
silver as bad as most made in Russia at 
that period and that the little figurines built 
up out of semi-precious stones “‘succeed 
only in looking like tiny waxwork effigies 
or manikins.’”” Having been perfectly 
frank about these he is able to dilate with 
justice upon the marvels of the enamelled 
goldsmith’s work and the animal carica- 
tures in Siberian stones. With regard to 
the origin of the Easter Eggs he has made 
the interesting discovery that the prototype 
was all along in amongst the Danish royal 
treasures at the Rosenborg Castle, Copen- 
hagen, where it would have certainly have 
been known to the Empress Marie Feodo- 
rovna (Princess Dagmar of Denmark), for 
whom the first Fabergé egg was made as gift. 
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In what sense was Fabergé an artist ? 
To this question we get no clear answer 
either from Mr. Snowman or his prede- 
cessor Mr. Bainbridge. The former tells 
that Fabergé used to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to P. H. Pendin, one of his 
father’s partners, who ‘‘made himself 
responsible for his thorough training as a 
jeweller and goldsmith.”’ Yet this would 
seem to have been before Fabergé left 
Russia at the age of fifteen. He returned 
fully capable of taking control of the 
concern at the age of twenty-five, but we 
hear nothing of any technical artistic 
education abroad. It would seem, there- 
fore, that he was an artist in the sense that 
he was a man of genius who was able to 
hand over his ideas to others to turn into 
facts 


THE VICTORIAN SAGE: Studies in 
Argument. By JOHN HoLLoway. 18s. 
net. Macmillan. 


Reviewed by Clifford Bax 


Mr. Holloway, lecturer in English at 
Aberdeen University, has written a strange 
book. It is not literary criticism, but an 
attempt to show how various Victorian 
writers argued in favour of their beliefs. 
Unfortunately few readers who are not at 
least sexagenarians will be at all familiar 
with the writers he discusses. Who are 
they? Carlyle, that bellowing bore, who 
somehow made his contemporaries revere 
him as though he were a “‘sage’’ and, as it 
were, a prophet. As the author clearly 
shows, Carlyle’s declamatory style is 
based upon the noisiest contributions to 
the Old Testament. “It is impossible,” 





says Mr. Holloway, “‘not to conclude that, 
despite its fearsome dimensions, frequent 
wearisomeness, and sometimes even ridicu- 
lous history, Frederick the Great provides 
the richest and most detailed indications 
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of Carlyle’s outlook. Carlyle 
“argues” by shouting the reader down. 

Matthew Arnold, on the contrary, is 
urbane, persuasive and ironical. It is not 
easy to follow his arguments because Mr. 
Holloway omits so many words or clauses 
from the original texts. Then we have 
also to consider the “‘messages’’ of Dis- 
raeli, George Eliot, Cardinal Newman 
and Thomas Hardy. First of all, we must 
find out what the author means by a 
“sage.’’ He says: “It is interesting, for 
example, to notice how four of these six 
authors refer explicitly—the novelists in 
the manner appropriate to them—to that 
seeing more widely or more deeply into 
life which it is the sage’s peculiar gift to 
give. Carlyle’s assertion that we shall 
‘find ourselves in a world greatly widened’ 
is re-echoed when Tancred exclaims, ‘life 
is stranger than I deemed,’ or when for 
Gwendolen Harleth ‘the world seemed 
getting larger,’ or when Angel Clare ‘saw 
something new in life and Humanity,’ 
and when Tess was ‘viewing life from its 
inner side.’”’ This feeling had been 
expressed by Shelley in the beautiful 
phrase (slightly misquoted by Disraeli) : 
“The mist of familiarity obscures from us 
the wonder of our being.”’ 

Still, a sense of wonder will not by 
itself produce a sage. Matthew Arnold 
gave a better prescription when he wrote 
of Sophocles as a man who “‘saw life 
steadily and saw it whole.” 





MUSIC: The G. O. M. of English Music 
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Dr. Percy Young concludes that “‘it is 
possible not to like the music or Vaughan 
Williams, this being a matter of taste : it is 
impossible not to respect it,’’ and as Dr. 
Vaughan Williams strides further out into 
his eighties, the reasons for this respect are 
much more otvious than any grounds for 
an aversion to his music. Both as a man 
and a composer he stands for the indus- 
triousness, the integrity and the independ- 
ence which English opinion has always 
admired. And behind the apparent 
serenity of old age lie the unweary search- 
ings and experimentings of the last two 
symphonies and of a mind still on the 
move. Yet his roots are sure. Someone 
has said, with what reason one cannot 
know, that it means more to him to be 
English than to be a musician. But there 
is something else which, any observer or 
any listener will be convinced, means 
quite as much to him as either, and that is 
the broad and typically English Christian- 
ity he espouses. As Dr. Young nicely 
remarks, “‘The territory of experience 
particularly explored by Vaughan Williams 
is not illimitable. On the one side is 
England (and a little of Wales), on the 
other side God.’ It is that first boundary 
that puts him clearly among the nationalist 
composers. 

With them h 
their common ser 


2 has much in common, 
their love of colour, 


their generosity towards music even of 
somewhat doubtful standards produced “‘at 





home,” their blind spots where the main 
streams of European music are con- 
cerned, and much more important, their 
primarily literary approach, and their 
drawing upon the resources of folk-music 
both for thematic material and the general 
style of their works. Sullivan he describes 
as being of a genius that withers on native 
soil. Referring, presumably, to the 
musician-refugees who left Germany and 
Austria before the last war, he points out 
the danger of receiving people who were 
musically more developed than the Eng- 
lish, or our own music “‘will be just a 
mechanical imitation of foreign models.” 
The argument is as old, though this is 
not to dispute its force, as Glinka. 
Vaughan Williams may indeed be said to 
be a XIXth-century nationalist brought 
up to date, and with the added dimension 
of his religion. It is spurious to argue, as 
Dr. Young does, that the quality of his 
use of folk-music is different from that of 
his predecessors in the practice because he, 
like Bartok, is himself a collector of them. 
Vaughan Williams has approached the 
folk-song in a scientific spirit, and he has 
added enormously to our knowledge of, 
and understanding of it, but nothing he 
could do might reproduce the sort of 
conditions in which the folk-song lives, 
as it lived, much more than to-day, in 
X[Xth-century Russia. One does not 
bother to collect what flourishes in the 
middle of the communal life. The interest 
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in folk-song is a sign, almost, of its dying 
out. 

When there are no norms, either har- 
monic or melodic, and no common sense 
of form (the last sixty or seventy years 
have witnessed the coming into sound of 
both the longest and the shortest of musical 
works) any affirmation of them has to be 
reckoned with. The use of the folk-song, 
with its modal inflections, implies a style 
of its own, and many of the characteristics 
of Vaughan Williams’ music spring from 
his logical application of this type of 
melody to symphonic music. He has in 
common with Bartok, who also used 
popular melodies as the spring-board of 
his imagination, many open intervals and 
blocks of chords in a predominantly con- 
trapuntal texture, and, in more general 
terms, his avoidance of symphonic develop- 
ment for its own sake descends from the 
simplicity which is the first law of folk- 
type music. The normal procedures of 
symphonic form tend to be lost, and they 
are replaced by a pattern dictated by the 
nature of the statement itself. That the 
matter can dictate the form is a concept 
which comes down not only from the 
nationalist composers, but from some of 
those for whom Vaughan Williams’ admir- 
ation tends to be lukewarm, Liszt and 
Debussy among them. It is obvious that 
this matter will have to be of a vaguely 
literary or visual character. Vaughan 
Williams has affirmed this in his own 
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music not only by the number of literary 
tags he has affixed to it, for instance, the 
quotations from Shelley, The Psalms, 
Coleridge, Donne and R. F. Scott prefac- 
ing the movements of the Sinfonia Antar- 
tica, but by the number of his settings of 
literary texts. ‘‘On Wenlock Edge”’ is an 
early work full of impressionistic sounds, 
but it links him with the exaggerated 
simplicity and Englishry of Housman ; 
the other texts he has chosen, from Whit- 
man, Herbert, the Song of Songs, and 
from Bunyan, give more clues as to the 
kind of thought he wishes to embody in 
music. 

The affinity to Blake is best shown in 
“Job,” one of his finest works, and one of 
very few fine works originally written for 
dancing: here the archaic pull of Vaughan 
Williams’ style is most at home and his 
impulses to moralise most absorbed by the 
drama of the action. He seems to be a 
mystic at second-hand, which is to say 
that his mystical experiences (which so 
much of his music describes) are often 
apparently induced by the works of mystics 
rather than by direct intuition. An excep- 
tion to this lies in the enigmatic Epilogue 
to the Symphony in E minor, a meditation 
of an unea.thly quality which shows how 
far the composer has gone since the Tallis 
Fantasia of 1909, with its straining after 
atmosphere and the feeling it conveys of 
too much having been made out of too 
little. 

Vaughan Williams is his own best 
critic. In his ‘‘Musical Autobiography” 
included in Some Thoughts on Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, he points to his difficul- 
ties with orchestration and texture, tells 
of his refusal to write the little minuet 
in the style of Mozart which one of his 
teachers, Maurice Ravel, demanded, and 
confesses to a charge which has been too 
much preferred against him, that of 
amateurishness. Certainly his seriousness 
is more moral than strictly musical, and 
his judgment on subjects of pure music 
is often weak. He admires nearly all of 
the Choral Symphony (though the idiom 
of Beethoven is, in the main, alien to him) 
except the slow movement. Even the 
heavy theatricality of the opening of the 
Choral movement escapes his censure. 
The Adagio, where Beethoven adopts the 
form of the varied Air in a manner which 
foreshadows the great slow movements of 
his last years, Vaughan Williams dislikes 
on grounds of its trivial ornamentation. He 
calls Mahler ‘‘a very tolerable imitation of 
a composer’ and makes rather a number 
of the cheap jokes that distinguished 
teachers feel to be part of their prerogative. 

Dr. Young’s book is written in a jargon 
of long and Latin-derived words, but it 
contains a great deal of useful information 
about the music, set knowledgeably against 
its English background. If Vaughan 
Williams studied with Charles Wood, 
Parry and Stanford, for the last two of 
whom he holds an understandable affec- 
tion, a great influence on his life and work 
was that of Gustav Holst, whose example 
is possibly responsible for Vaughan 
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Williams’ feeling of amateurishness. But 
they had much in common, and in his 
tribute to his friend, Vaughan Williams 
says many things that could be applied to 
himself: ‘‘His great force of character, 
indomitable energy, sense of thoroughness, 
and above all intense human sympathy,” 
“he is a visionary but he never allows 
dreams to inhibit action,’’ ‘‘Holst’s later 
work sometimes makes one feel uncom- 
fortable—and why not ?’’, ‘“‘The mystical 
frame of mind naturally begets a certain 
austerity in Holst’s later music,’’ ‘‘Holst’s 
weaknesses are the defects of his qualities,”’ 
all these could be turned on to himself, 
not to mention his shared interest with 
Holst in the liberating rather than fettering 
nature of folk-music. 

One may very easily be out of sym- 
pathy with the manner in which Vaughan 
Williams applies his aims to music, one 
may feel that the anti-chromatic nature of 
folk-music is, in fact, a restriction in 
symphonic music, that the modes tire 
with over-use, one may dislike many 
things in the texture of his music, but 
there can be no doubt as to Vaughan 
Williams’ stature. He is almost the whole 
of the English nationalist school rolled 
into one man, and if it remains unlikely 
that he will be followed in it by other 
composers, the achievement of his life’s 
work, particularly in terms of his stimulus 
to and encouragement of English music 
on its eveiy level, is unique. 
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BORIS 

At long last Moussorgski’s masterpiece 
available in its entirety, all these years 
after Chaliapin made his magnificent 
records of its highlights. And if the opera 
was going to be recorded in Rimski- 
Korsakov’s version anyway, and most 
singers and conductors will go to any 
lengths to avoid learning the original 
version, it is hard to see how it could have 
been better done in essentials than on 
these four H.M.V. discs (ALP 1044-7). 
Rimski himself tampered with the score 
on several occasions, altered the harmonies, 
dealing in his own drastic, brilliant way 
with the orchestration, making excisions 
here and there, playing with the order of 
the scenes. Broadly speaking, the later 
versions of the opera accentuate the tragedy 
of Boris pursued by his own conscience, 
while the original, hard, relentless version 
seems to turn about the tragedy, the 
destiny of the Russian people underneath 
Boris’ problems, and many people feel 
this to be the more authentic. But leaving 
aside the difficulty of adopting the most 
satisfactory score, there are dramatic 
problems to be settled. Shall the “‘revolu- 
tion’”’ scene follow the ‘‘Death’’ scene, in 
what M. D. Calvocoressi calls an appalling 
anti-climax ? Shall part (or even all) of 
the ‘Polish’’ Act be omitted ? Fortunately 
the convenient arrangement of this record- 
ing enables these questions to be solved 
according to the taste of the listener. 
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For “Boris Godounov” breaks all the 
rules of drama, yet in the theatre perfectly 
succeeds. 

There are many heroes in the H.M.V. 
recording, but the invisible show is stolen 
by the inspired lead given by Issay 
Dobrouwen, who misses not an accent, 
not a nuance in a score that is more 
exacting than many. The Boris of 
Christoff has a warmth, a terror and a 
grandeur like Chaliapin’s own, but how- 
ever he is able to disguise his voice in the 
lovely “‘Cell” scene, as the aged Pimenn, 
there is trouble when, later on, Christoff- 
Boris violently interrupts Christoff-Pimenn 
in a ventriloquial act which results from a 
silly economy. The rest of the cast is far 
more than adequate: could someone else 
not have been found for the part of the 
monk? In so psychologically subtle an 
opera as this, doubling of roles should 
have been strictly avoided. It should be 
added that the playing by the Orchestre 
National of the French Radio is splendid 
throughout, and far surpasses anything 
to be heard in England to-day, disciplined 
and passionate. And the recording seems 
to be more sensitive than in the run of 
H.M.V. issues. ‘Boris Godounov’” is 
perhaps, if ‘‘Parsifal’’ is not, the greatest 
of all the XIXth-century operas, for all its 
weaknesses and the confusion that sur- 
rounds it. But its heights contain music 
such as has never been written before and 
will almost certainly never be written 
again, and this, aided by the fine perform- 
ance and recording, seems sufficient reason 
for suggesting that no record library can 
do without these discs. 

wD. i. i 
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URGUNDY is the wine for the British winter; that 
B extra sweetness and fullness, that richness and generos- 

ity of flavour, absent from the more delicate wines of 
the sister area of Bordeaux, add a comforting warmth to the 
dinner table during the dark evenings. And no doubt the 
fruitiness and sweetness (sometimes, alas, an ‘‘assisted”’ 
sweetness) of red burgundy contribute to its popularity in 
Britain, where wine tastes are often a little sweeter than it is 
generally thought polite to admit. Perhaps another attrac- 
tion is the simplicity of the Burgundian names, as compared 
with the multiplicity of Bordelais vineyards, which under 
the impressive title of chdteau, cloak everything from a fine 
country mansion to a suburban villa of an architectural 
awfulness peculiar to France. But in the Céte d’Or one is 
soon on speaking terms with Beaune, Pommard, Volnay, 
Meursault, Gevrey Chambertin and half a dozen other 
smoothly and sonorously named villages that lie below 
that fifty - mile - long 
Golden Ridge which 
runs south-west from 
Dijon to Chagny. 

But how decep- 
tive is that apparent 
simplicity! 1 would 
be the last to convert 
burgundy into a 
“difficult” subject, to 
make wine-drinking a 
cult or mystique ; that 
attitude, along with 
high duties, has 
done more than any- 
thing to hamper the 
enjoyment of wine in 
Britain. Indeed, one He 
oftheagreeable things Wat a 
about wine-drinking .# hale wi 
is that one can take it ™ 
seriously or not as 
one likes. Bumpers 
of Beaune may be 
tossed off without fur- 
ther thought or apol- 
ogy ; it is the pleasure that counts. But for those who wish 
to explore the matter a little deeper, it is only fair to say that 
burgundy drinking is a subject complex enough to provide 
one with an agreeable amount of intellectual exercise—as 
well as an incentive to extensive sampling. 

The reasons for this are not obscure. Briefly, they are 
small-scale proprietorship leading to wide variations of 
quality over a small area, the scarcity of estate bottling, and 
above all the world-wide demand for the fine wines of an 
area which produced but a fraction of the Bordelais output. 
Some 10,000 acres, with an annual production of about 
12 million bottles, are called on to supply the world; the 
choicest growths of all, the Tétes de Cuvées, come from a 
mere 500 acres. It can be readily understood, therefore, 
why good burgundy cannot be cheap, can all too easily be 
counterfeited, and must be bought from the most reputable 
of wine merchants. 

Last year I visited the celebrated vineyard of Clos de 
Tart, in Morey, which lies between Gevrey-Chambertin and 
Chambolle-Musigny. Here in a walled enclosure in the 
best position, mid-way up the half-mile wide vineyard band 
which runs along the famous hillsides, are just 17 acres of 
vines. The average production is 100 piéces, or casks, but 
last year only some 60 odd were made, say, 1,400 dozen 
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bottles. And, although this vineyard is fortunately owned 
by one proprietor, M. Jean Mommessin, one could easily 
notice here the variation from cask to cask that is absent 
from, for example, the wines coming from the 170 acres of 
Ch. Lafite in the Médoc. For down in the three-story stone- 
vaulted cellars of Clos de Tart I tasted, among other vintages, 
the 1950 then still in cask. The maitre de chai then drew a 
sample from another cask of the 1950 wine. It was quite 
different, fuller and better. The reason? The latter came 
from vieilles vignes. Most proprietors and merchants on 
the Céte d’Or blend the wines from the same vineyard, but 
at Clos de Tart, the wine from the older vines, twenty or 
thirty years old, was made and kept separately. In this and 
other similar cases both wines are of excellent quality, and 
one must not become so sensitive about quality and authen- 
ticity that paralysis affects one’s purse and one’s palate. The 
warning I am giving is against expecting unvarying identity. 
Each commune has its 
style, but how can one 
expect all bottles of, 
say, Clos Vougeot 
1945 to taste similar 
when that famous 
walled enclosure in- 
cludes 54 proprietors? 

For one must rely 
on the integrity and 
skill of one’s wine 
merchant, a friend— 
and he can be called 
no less—who should 
be selected with a dis- 
crimination second 
only to that required 
for picking a life- 
partner ! (Time alone 
will show him whether 
the friendship with 
the customer may be 
safely mutual !) 

Hitherto I have 
been discussing the 
great wines of Bur- 
gundy. Such fine points are much less important for the 
vins de commune which are likely to be our general drinking. 
Nor should these be looked down on. If the commoner 
wines of Gevrey-Chambertin have been described as 
ordinaires de princes, no one of less exalted social rank but 
with perhaps a greater appreciation of fine wines than most 
princes, can afford to despise a genuine Pommard, Volnay or 
Nuits St. Georges. And one of the attractions of burgundy 
is that it is, when young, usually much more agreeable than 
claret. To consume now a Chambertin, a Richebourg or a 
Corton of some four or five years’ standing is a sad waste of 
a great wine ; it will be much better, much more enjoyable, 
some years hence, but the lighter vins de communes, particu- 
larly those of the Céte de Beaune, may be drunk without ill- 
conscience after five or six years. The gentler red wines of 
Savigny, Beaune, Pommard, Volnay, Chassagne and 
Santenay are ready before the more full-bodied products of 
Nuits, Chambolle, Vosne, Chambertin, which with a few 
other villages constitute the Céte de Nuits. In this matter 
the wines of Aloxe-Corton, outpost of the Beaune district, 
should be ranged with the Nuits growths. 

For still earlier drinking the cellar-less, stock-short 
consumer may well be advised to turn his attention to the 
excellent, quick-maturing wines of Beaujolais. These have 
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the additional merit of being inexpensive, and nearly all are 
bottled over here, thus avoiding the heavier duty on French 
bottled wines. They have delicious bouquet, flavour and 
colour, and are delightfully varied. From the lighter Julienas 
and Fleurie one may pass to the bigger, firmer Morgon and 
Moulin-a-Vent. The 1950’s are light, the 1949’s outstand- 
ing, but do not believe anyone who says Beaujolais won’t last. 

While discussing this area—physically one of the most 
attractive French wine-growing districts—the excellent 
white Pouilly wines should be mentioned. These fresh but 
full wines are usually known over here as Pouilly-Fuissé, the 
names of two of the half-dozen Maconnais communes entitled 
to the appellation. These are the only white burgundies 
which are likely to be simultaneously cheap and authentic. 

Everyone should try to acquire at least a representation 
of the great white wines of the Céte de Beaune, from the 
communes of Puligny, Chassagne, Meursault or Aloxe- 
Corton (for its Charlemagne). Many consider the white 
wines of this area to be the greatest in the world. Certainly 
they have no peers among non-sweet wines. It must be 
admitted that the best are also the most expensive. As a 
dozen proprietors share the 19 acres of the world-sought 
Montrachet high prices are not surprising. It has recently 
been stated that the total quantity of this wine available for 
the general market is about 500 dozen a year. But the 
Batard Montrachet is easier to find, and from a good wine 
merchant there is no reason to doubt its lineage. The wines 
of Meursault, a little ‘‘fatter,”’ are delicious and even the 
top growths of Perriéres and Genevriéres are often moderately 
priced for their rank. There is a regrettable tendency to exalt 
the best-known name growths at the expense of secondary 
wines. As time has shown, it is not always the big name that 
makes the best or most long-lived bottle. Accordingly, no 


one need apologise if his best white burgundy is an excellent 
commune wine from Puligny or Meursault. As for vintages, 
the 1947's are exceptional, the 1949’s very good, and in 1950 
the whites certainly surpassed their red neighbours. 
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But the lovers of red wine at least will agree with me when 
I suggest that even the greatest white burgundy should be 
followed by a red one. Unlike the Médoc, there is no 
intercommunal classification of the leading growths. In 
each commune there is a hierarchy ranging from Téte de 
Cuvée down to Troisiéme Cuvée (whose names will very 
seldom be seen over here). But this does not equate, say, 
the Clos de Béze, Gevrey’s Téte, with Beaune’s leading 
growth, Les Greves ; the former is bigger, rarer and more 
expensive. Those who wish to build up a small collection of 
burgundy—-and the series of recent outstanding vintages 
makes this an unusually good time to do so—-should certainly 
acquire some representatives of the great vineyards which 
clothe the Golden Slopes. Those of the Céte de Beaune are 
less fine, but also less expensive, than the Céte de Nuits. 
In Chassagne the Clos St. Jean is usually excellent, in Volnay 
the Caillerets and the Champans. In Beaune the good 
names are the Gréves, Féves and Bressandes, while in Corton 
there are Perriéres and Clos du Roy for those who cannot 
rise to Le Corton itself. Among the moderately priced 
classed growths of the Nuits district are Nuits Les Vaucrains, 
Chambolle Les Amoureuses, Vosne Les Malconsorts and 
Mazis Chambertin. There are many others. For Clos 
Vougeot your best guide will be your wine merchant. Among 
the greatest names Les Bonnes Mares (Chambolle), Grands 
Echezeaux (Flagey), and the previously mentioned Clos de 
Tart are often a better and cheaper bet than the more famous 
—and more falsified—Chambertin and Richebourg. But 
the whole collection of wines for the great occasion should be 
backed by a range of vins de communes for regular drinking. 

A final word on the serving of burgundy. Do not, 
despite any evidence to the contrary in Burgundy itself, use 
basket-cradles or balloon glasses. The wines should be 
decanted and for preference the glasses should be tulip- 
shaped. If it is better served too cold than too warm; it is 
better still to give the bottle 12 hours upright in a reasonably 
warm room. 
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FOOD IN FRANCE 


The chief difference between English 
and French cooking is, no doubt, that the 
French pay more attention to cooking and 
do it better. But the second most impor- 
tant difference is that the French still 
have an enormous number of regional 
dishes, and we have very few. I have seen 
attempt to make ‘‘gastronomic maps’’ of 
Great Britain similar to the appetising 
charts of France ; they have been pathetic. 
And of these “‘specialities’’ which remain, 
how many are authentic? I have just 
returned from Brixham where I was offered 
‘“‘real Devon faggots,” the café’s “‘own 
speciality." Pressed, the restaurateur 
admitted that the rigid cake of sausage- 
meat which I was chopping at was mass- 
produced in a factory two hundred miles 
away from Devon. The reason for our 
decay is probably the industrial revolution, 
which broke down England’s rural civilisa- 
tion and chased the farm workers into dark 
Satanic mills. In France, the industrial 
revolution came later, and was never 
violent enough to break up rural society ; 
the peasants remained, and kept their 
knowledge. I have for long thought that 
it would be valuable to have a guide book 
to France which was based on the stomach, 
not the eye, and one has now been pro- 
duced.* Opulent is the only word for it. 
It is large—7}4 in. 10 1}—bound in 
a whitish mottled substance that feels like 
kid and is embossed with the shield of the 


French Republic encircled by a gold 
*Bouquet de France, an Epicurean Tour of the French 
Provinces, by Samuel Chamberlain (Hamish Hamilton, 


63s.) 
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device, printed on excellent paper in 
delightful type with Nicholas Cochin 
titles and agreeable marginal drawings, 
and contains innumerable illustrations, 
partly reproductions of the author’s 
etchings, and partly photographs, which 
are superb. 

It is an American book; the text is 
directed to American readers, and it is 
American in its assumption that the 
traveller has all the money in the world to 
spend. Mr. Chamberlain, though enthus- 
iastic, is not a good writer, and his text 
is as full of clichés as it is of raptures. 
Perouges is “incredibly quaint’’—when 
Mr. Chamberlain says a thing is incredible 
he means he believes it, and when he says 
anything “‘is needless to say’’ you know 
he is implacably determined to say it. 
To finish cooking food in the restaurant 
itself is to indulge in ‘‘toothsome table-side 
pyrotechnics.”’ Also, he is not reliable on 
wines. 

These rather churlish but inevitable 
criticisms made, I can honestly say that 
the book as a whole is entrancing. It 
surpasses, or at the least is different from, 
any other guide to France. Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his wife, from 1918 onwards, have 
apparently travelled continuously up and 
down France, eating incessantly, with glee, 
discrimination, and gargantuan appetites. 
He takes his readers on a tour of the pro- 
vinces of France, ending up in Paris. He 
describes each province, both its physical 
appearance and its cuisine, and goes within 
it to a number of towns, in each of which 
he names the one or perhaps more restaur- 
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BY RAYMOND POSTGATE 


ants where you can get really excellent 


food. He tells you who the proprietor 
is, what his specialities are, and what he 
himself had to eat there. Where the food 
is exceptionally good he has coaxed the 
recipe for his best dish out of the pro- 
prietor, and it has been translated into 
American by Mrs. Chamberlain. He ends 
up with sixty close-printed pages of 
regional recipes arranged geographically. 
He has certainly told me a great deal 
I didn’t know, both about fine cooking 
and where to stop in a tour of France. 

In the dull little town of Sept Saulx in 
Champagne the Chamberlains found the 
Restaurant du Cheval Blanc was packed 
by the officers of the French Army, and 
cajoled from the proprietor his recipe for 
poulet a l'estragon. 

In Chablis he found how to make a 
Chablis sauce to put on hot ham (you 
can get this at the Hotel de l’Etoile), and in 
Charolles, which is in Saone-et-Loire, 
how to make a truly rich marchand de vin 
sauce for a steak. But I will not reprint 
these ; I have no right to cannibalise the 
book for you. 

A book like this tempts a reviewer to 
show off by exhibiting some little piece of 
knowledge that the author has missed. I, 
too, cannot resist urging him to go out 
from Bordeaux, next time, to the charming 
tiny town of St Emilion, and eat lampreys 
cooked till they are black in red wine at 
the restaurant of Madame Germaine. 
It seems to be a dish that with all his energy 
he has never found, and it is as good as it 
is unusual. 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 


SPARKLING CRYSTAL 


If, in these austere times, you possess 
ome English table glass treat it with 
yving care; for the hearts and souls of 
he finest glass craftsmen in the world 
lave gone into its making. Quality table 
glass is not part of the anonymous out- 
souring of a production line. Each deli- 
ate wine-glass, every brilliant decanter is 
fashioned by hand in the ‘‘glasshouse”’ 
vhere glowing lumps of molten glass are 
turned into things of beauty to grace the 
tables of palaces, luxury liners and homes 
throughout the world. The glassmakers 
ise few and simple tools to shape their 
masterpieces, but the traditional skill of 
many centuries lies in their bones and at 
their finger-tips. 

It is not often realised that so much 
individual attention is given to the manu- 
facture of fine quality glass. Modern 
science has assisted in the provision of 
pyrometrically controlled furnaces, auto- 
matic “‘lehrs’’ for the annealing of the 
glass to remove stress and in apparatus to 
screen the raw materials and remove 
impurity. But still the finished wine-glass 
is largely created by the deft movements 
of the craftsmen. 

The lifting of varied restrictions on 
home sale and the reduction of purchase 
tax on this fragile art is possibly persuading 
many people to savour their wine in the 
“correct”’ glass. We must ignore for the 
moment, if we are able, the fine collections 
of Georgian glass (or even Victorian) 
which can be purchased, and concentrate 
on some modern glass worth preserving 
in modest collections. English glass has 
always been characterised by the elegance 
of its design married to its utilitarian aspect 
and modern glass is no exception. The 
houses centred around Stourbridge in 
Worcestershire have been producing fine 
glass for three centuries, since the art was 
brought to the district by Hugenot refugees 
fleeing from religious persecution in 
France. To-day any catalogue from this 
district is bewildering in the fine range of 
table glass offered. The Westminster 
and Canterbury suites from Richardson’s, 
for example, comprise a spirit decanter 
(quart), decanter, finger bowl, tumbler 
(half or quarter-pint), and a liqueur, sherry, 
port, claret, cocktail, goblet and two 
champagne glasses (round and shallow 
bowl). And this is heavy lead crystal glass 
worth keeping, exquisitely cut, and a 
valuable addition to any table or cabinet. 


Do you like Red Mullet? 


Red Mullet is the Snipe of the fish world. 
liver one can eat—or rather enjoy. And there 


a red Mullet cooked on a charcoal fire, or plainly fried in olive oil, 
washed down by a carafe of good RED wine. 


Red Mullet is one of the specialities of the White Tower. There, 
in pleasant surroundings, you can enjoy exquisite food and beautiful 


wines in comfort and a sense of contentment. 


The atmosphere is actually Greek, but it is also cosmopolitan, 
And the cuisine is, of course, international. 
Red Mullet, Shishlik, or a Pilaff of some kind—and you will soon 
find yourself eating regularly at the White Tower and often talking 
You will keep coming back. And each visit will constitute 


sophisticated, gay. 


about it. 
1 new experience, and will add another page 
good living. 


White Tower Restaurant, Percy Street, W.1. 
Luncheons, Dinners, Theatre Suppers. 


It is the only fish whose 


Or again, if you serve Punch and like 
to look Pickwickian, or imagine you 
resemble Dr. Johnson, there is the hand- 
somely proportioned ‘‘Dr. Johnson’s Punch 
Cup” from Webb’s—a fine heavy piece, 
lavishly cut, with its own little punch cups 
like attendant goslings and its curved ladle 
(of adequate capacity!). 

Assuming you wish to represent Eng- 
lish crystal in your cabinet by a single 
piece, it is not too late to acquire one of the 
glass Coronation souvenirs as made in 
these tradition-steeped districts. A modest 
example, 6 in. high, is illustrated. This 
glass shape is taken from an Elizabethan 





Courtesy Royal Brierley Crystal. 
THE QUEEN’S GOBLET. 


silver goblet which may have stood on the 
table of many an aspiring Raleigh or 
Drake. Loving cups, jugs, decanters all 
are made with this high attention to 
esthetic pleasure. 

To build up a collection of Georgian 
or Victorian glass—the latter is not now 
held in the disrespect that once attended 
most artistic creations of that period—it is 
wise to make regular visits to a reputable 
dealer. It is perhaps invidious to particu- 
larise, but in an effort to be practical the 
London houses of Arthur Churchill, Cecil 
Davis and Delomosne & Son, are noted 
for their wide authentic range and for 
informed knowledge readily at the call of 
each purchaser. The classified price 
lists of wine-glasses in Glass Notes 
published annually by Churchill’s also 
assist in indicating profitable collector’s 
items. A useful guide to cut-glass over 
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LABELS 


Commemorative sil- 
ver Decanter Label 
of very fine quality 
Durbin, 
M.V.O., with Coron- 
ation Year Hallmark. 
30/— each, plus P.T. 
Full particulars from 





BY GEOFFREY 


W. BEARD 


centuries is als) now to hand 
book by Mr. E. M. Elville 
which it is a pleasure to recommend to 
collectors. Entitled English and Irish Cut 
Glass 1750-1950 (Country Life. 25s. net), 
this is Mr. Elville’s second book; his 
English Tableglass is still available from 
the same publisher, and together they 
make an informed study and fill a gap in 
art literature. 

One may argue whether the collotype 
plates of his present book do as much 
justice to the pieces he illustrates as the 
half-tone process of the former; Plates 
42-3 appear in both and should be com- 
pared on this point, whilst the caption to 
Plate 44 confuses the Worrall and Woodall 
collections which were both represented in 
the 1951 Stourbridge Exhibition. 

But Mr. Elville is altogether too lucid 
and careful for such trivia to be emphas- 
ised. His exact knowledge of manufac- 
turing processes and his wide use of little- 
known facts, have enabled him to present 
in this book, the first to be devoted 
exclusively to English and Irish cut glass, 
a survey which should arouse in his readers 
a desire to possess some of the items he 
illustrates. 


the last two 
in a recent 


THE AMBITIOUS COOK. By FRAnces 

DALE. John Lehman. 3o0s. 

If we review this book a little late in the 
day—it was published before we asked 
for review copies, indeed, before this 
section of APOLLO was started—we make 
no excuse, but do give a reason. It is far 
too practical, intelligent and well written 
a book to be ignored. 

The ambition roused by the title is 
largely directed toward the presentation 
of food ; a dish should not only please the 
palate, but the eye. Recipes range from 
the simple to the epicurean, but even the 
former frequently give some slight diverg- 
ence from the ordinary. For example, 
mackerel baked in the oven is very simple, 
but after splitting, boning and sprinkling 
with salt and pepper, place a bayleaf in 
the folded fish, spread the outside with 
butter or margarine, and fold completely 
in grease-proof paper. This is delicious 
and at a guess the more ordinary herring 
would be excellent cooked this way. 

If not already in the kitchen, this book 
would be welcomed as a Christmas present 
by any cook who gives food its proper 
standing among the pleasures of life. 





SACCONE & SPEED, LTD. 
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SALE 


ROOM NOTES & PRICES 
BY BRICOLEUR 


FURNITURE. Ashburnham Collections. The French furni- 
ture and a few pieces of important English furniture were taken from 
Ashburnham Place and removed for sale at Sotheby’s in London. 
The English pieces included the remarkable mahogany writing-table 
by William Vile, circa 1750. Any piece of furniture which can be 
attributed tc Vile with any certainty now arouses great interest. 
Vile’s place among the mid-XVIIIth-century cabinet-makers was 
overlooked ; Chippendale being allowed no serious rival. This has 
been changed by recent research, and Vile’s work is allowed “a 
distinction without parallel and is unchallenged by anything known 
to have been produced by the Chippendale firm while working in the 
rococo style.”"]) The existence of the Ashburnham desk was known 
only to a few until the recent death of Lady Catherine Ashburnham. 
This piece, which had several surprises in the construction, allowing 
the top to rise and tilt for drawing, and with various concealed 
drawers, brought £4,200. A smaller writing-table, which could 
possibly be associated with the same maker, also in mahogany and 
with nests of drawers surrounding a kneehole, 50 in. by 29 in., made 
£950. 

A high price, £2,100, was paid for a pair of rare mid-XVIIIth- 
century commodes, in red and black lacquer and with marble tops. 
These may have been by the cabinet-maker Peter Langlois. English 
commodes in the French taste are more closely associated with Lang- 
lois following the discovery of a receipt for a pair of such chests at 
the Earl of Coventry’s home, Croome. It is also known that Horace 
Walpole sent Langlois panels of “japan” to be transformed into 
commodes. 

The French furniture included a number of pieces of Boulle, 
mostly from the Louis XVI period. A large Boulle writing-table, 
signed by Adrien Dubois, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 1 in. wide, with a 
bombé-kneehole frieze and elaborate inlaid decoration, brought 
£1,700. A Louis XVI black and pewter Boulle table de mileu, with a 
finely inlaid top, made £750, and a pair of small commodes, en suite, 
with Peterhead granite slab tops rimmed with ormolu, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
£820. Louis XIV kneehole writing-tables in Boulle are more 
frequently found, and such an example, though of fine workmanship, 
sold for £80. A pair of Louis XVI Boulle marriage coffers, on stands, 
were identical to a pair in the Wallace Collection, excepting that the 
latter are in the contrepartie design to the Ashburnham examples ; 
22 in. wide, these made £720. 

A parquetry tric-trac table, signed by Mathieu-Guillaume Cramer, 
with the two frieze drawers lined with leather backgammon boards, 
4 ft. 8 in. wide, sold for £650, and a pair of demi-lune parquetry 
side-tables, of similar design, 4 ft. 8 in. wide, £750. A pair of Louis 
XVI two-tier dining-room mahogany side-tables, of faded colour 
and with white marble tops, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, made £650. A pair of 
very tall Louis XV armoires, in kingwood and with ormolu mouldings, 
8 ft. 1 in. high by 4 ft. 1 in. wide, brought £1,500. 

At Rowland Corringe’s auction room at Lewes, a pair of Sheraton 
terrestial and celestial globes made £56; a Sheraton inlaid mahogany 
cabinet, £66; and an XVIIIth-century mahogany kneehole writing- 
table, £54. A set of late Georgian brass-inlaid dining-chairs sold for 

62. 
. Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a 4-ft. Carlton House 
mahogany writing-table, banded with satinwood, for £58, a Georgian 
small mahogany chest of drawers with a brushing-slide, 2 ft. 7 in. 
wide, £31; and a George III mahogany library writing-table with a 
leather-lined oblong-top and three small drawers, 3 ft. 6 in., £34. 

Robinson and Foster’s sold a set of six dining-chairs of Hepple- 
white style, including a pair of arm-chairs, for £44, and another set of 
seven similar chairs for £52 10s. A Georgian mahogany serpentine 
chest of four long drawers, on ogee bracket feet, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, £46. 

Henry Spencer & Sons, at a sale held at the Corn Exchange, 
Retford, offered a Hepplewhite suite of mahogany furniture, compris- 
ing four settees and seven chairs, which sold for £500. A set of five 
Chippendale mahogany square-back chairs with the seats and backs 
covered in needlework, £145, and a pair of XVIIIth-century small 
mahogany flap tables of nut-brown colour, with tripod supports, £60. 

Phillips, Son and Neale. At a recent sale a set of 28 dining- 
chairs in early Georgian style, with carved and gilt decoration and 
with petit-point needlework covers, made £373. These, and a set of 
16 walnut dining-chairs, of similar style but with damask seats 
(£120) were sent by the Earl of Ancaster. A Louis XV poudreuse, 
veneered with kingwood and marquetry musical trophies, 2 ft. 9 in. 
wide, £195. A mahogany and ormolu-mounted, kidney-shaped 
writing-table, with an inset leather top, on cabriole legs, 3 ft. 6 in. 
wide, £120. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley. A set of eight early X[Xth-century 
giltwood open-arm chairs, with carved guilloche borders and 
acanthus foliage, upholstered in crimson damask, £130. A pair of 
Hepplewhite mahogany shield-back armchairs, carved with wheat- 
ears and inlaid oval paterae, £78. A pair of carved Nubian figures 
in colourful dress and with plumed head-dresses, 47 in. high, £42. 
A Louis XV bureau-platsent, by Lady Foley, with a gilt-tooled 
green leather panel and ormolu mounts, 5 ft. 11 in. by 3 ft. 2in., £140. 

Rowland and Gorringe, Lewes. A Sheraton mahogany sofa 


table brought £48 ; and a two-pedestal mahogany dining-table, £40. 
A set of eight chairs of Chippendale character, £50. A set of eight 
Hepplewhite-styled chairs, £66; and serpentine chest, £56. The 
sale realised £2,500 on the first day. 

Motcomb Galleries. A set of seven Hepplewhite mahogany 
chairs, including an armchair, with shield-shaped backs, made £205. 
A set of four Italian gilt armchairs, carved with rococo ornament, 
£35; a pair of late-XVIIIth-century mahogany armchairs, with 
carved moulded frames and cartouche-shaped backs, £78. An 
XVIIIth-century Dutch walnut armoire, with a carved cornice and 
bevelled-panel doors, 5 ft. 11 in. wide, £44. 

Anderson and Garland, Newcastle upon Tyne. At a house sale 
(Shoreston Hall) £105 was paid for a set of ten Chippendale-style 
mahogany chairs, including a pair of armchairs, with pierced ladder- 
backs. In their own rooms, a Sheraton inlaid-mahogany sofa table, 
with two frieze drawers and scroll legs with brass paw feet, 4 ft. 
wide, made £45 ; and a Hepplewhite-styled shaped-front sideboard, 
5 ft. 6 in. wide, £26. 

Straker, Chadwick & Sons, Abergavenny. At a house sale at 
Llanvair Grange, two Sheraton sideboards, 6 ft. 9 in. and 7 ft. 9 in. 
wide, made £150 and £160. These were good prices for sideboards 
of their width. A Jacobean refect~:y table brought £92; three 
Chippendale armchairs, £126; a Regency sofa table, £60; a Welsh 
dresser, £110; a rosewood Canterbury, £38; and a Sheraton 
kneehole dressing-table, £90. A pair of Georgian tray-top bedside 
commodes made £52; and a Regency settee, £52. The Welsh 
Museum, at Cardiff, bought a Carolean armchair for £76. 


SNUFFBOXES. A considerable amount of publicity attended 
the sale at Sotheby’s of the collection of rare snuffboxes and objects of 
vertu formed by the late Emile Wertheimer. The most valuable of 
these was a Berlin gold box set with diamonds, evidently dating from 
the late XVIIIth century. Of bombé form and with the surface 
incised with a herringbone pattern filled in with black enamel, 3% in. 
wide, it made £4,400. A Louis XV gold and mother-o’-pearl rectan- 
gular box, the lid encrusted with a bacchanalian scene, the figures 
carved in bas-relief in different tones of ivory against a coloured 
mother-o’-pearl ground, by Henry-Daniel Robeneau, Paris, 1761, 
£1,500. A mid-XVIII-century English chinoiserie jewelled gold 
necessaire of architectural form, the body of bluish grey agate with 
cagework mounts set with floral sprays in diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds, with a double pagoda roof inset with a watch, 8} in. high, 
£3,000. A Louis XV large gold and enamel oval snuffbox, decorated 
all over in translucent deep blue enamel above an engine-turned 
ground, the lid with an enamel portrait of a man in full-bottomed 
wig, 3§ in., £1,250. This came from the Leningrad Collections, 
Berlin, 1928. A Louis XVI gold and enamel diamond-bordered box 
of oval form, the base and sides with borders of translucent enamel 
and the lid with an enamel medallion, 32 in., £750. 


CORRECTION 


The name of the auctioneers mentioned underneath the 
illustration on the Sale Room Prices page in the October 
issue should have been Phillips, Son and Neale. The piece 
illustrated was one of a set of four very rare and early Derby 
figures which were sold for £670. 

COVER NOTE 


The reproduction on the front cover of “The Crowning with 
Thorns,”’ by Anthony van Dyck, is taken from a book shortly to be 
published by George Newnes, Ltd. The book is entitled The 
Flemish Masters, and is written by Horace Shipp. It will be remem- 
bered that Newnes last year published The Dutch Masters, also by 
Horace Shipp. 

The van Dyck is the property of Messrs. Frank T. Sabin. 
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